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THE REAL QUESTION: WHY HAVE WE A 
CHURCH ? 


Cuurcu Union is the subject which more than any other now 

engages the attention of the religious world. Periodical literature 

E the is full of it; utterances from many quarters are heard favoring or 

baie disapproving of a single organization for Christians now dis- 
a united. 

In a discussion shared in by so many writers and speakers, 


representing so many different schools of thought, it is singular 
ke that so little attention has been given to the real question, the 
7 question lying at the root of all more immediate issues. For it is 
ma very certain that no satisfactory conclusion is attainable with re- 
, gard to Church Union until some definite conclusion is reached 





regarding the Church Principle. In other words, the real question 
is not, “ Shall there be One Church ? ” — but rather, “ Why have 
a Church at all?” 

Either of two reasons might prompt one to propound the ques- 
tion in this somewhat startling form. It might be an impatient 
rejection of ecclesiasticism, carried to the length of discarding 
every manner of Christian organization as non-essential. Or it 
might be so strong a conviction of the vital connection between 
Christianity and the Church, that current conceptions were felt to 
be mechanical and unsatisfactory, and sadly in need of thorough 
revision. For neither of these positions shall we offer apology or 
defense. The former we disclaim; the latter let the course of our 
discussion vindicate in the light of its own truth, or let it (as 
probably with some it will) be viewed as a mistaken enthusiasm. 

This, then, is our inquiry, the various answers to which we pur- 
pose to review: Why denomination or Church, at all, whether 
one or many? Why an ecclesiastical institution — a society com- 
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pactly organized, officered by a professional clergy, with a mem- 
bership subject in some degree to the direction and control of the 
body, — with laws of administration, stated ordinances, terms of * 
fellowship? ‘What is the final reason for its existence ? 





I. 


If one were to seek an answer in a very practical way, by ob- 
serving the chief care and interest of those charged with the 
maintenance of “churches,” the most real and potent reason prob- 
ably would appear to be, Zhe Necessities of Worship. 

The Church, in the practical thinking of the mass of professing 
Christians, is chiefly and primarily a worshiping-society. Every 
local and particular “church ” meditates earnestly on this, how in 
its building the several parts of worship may, at stated times, be 
performed and exhibited to the greatest satisfaction of its own 
patrons, and with the greatest attractiveness to prospective and 
coveted patrons. The fact may not be recognized and owned to be 
such ; such, however, it essentially is, when divested of the garb 
of pious decorum. Consider the moneys expended, the efforts 
put forth, the continual planning and scheming that the “ strong 
preacher” may be heard in “ our” pulpit, the best organist and 
the best voices secured for “our” choir loft! It is a painful 
and delicate subject; and if one declines to enter upon details as 
to methods and results, it surely is not from want of such. But 
with this working theory of the purpose of a Christian society, 
what wonder if the chief supporters of our “strong churches” 
(that is, “ efficiently-manned worshiping-institutions”) are fre- 
quently men through whom in our every-day industrial world great 
offenses come to the little ones of Christ and to the whole cause 





of Christianity? Indeed, this conception is a chief hindrance to 
the work of Christianizing social and business life. In the pre- 
tended interest of such successful worshiping-places, the minister 
of Christ must not too closely apply the law of Christ to practical 
affairs, lest he perchance should offend some of the supporters of 
worship. 

There may be protest against our statements as too sweeping: 
certainly they would be so if left as a characterization of the whole 
of our church life. We grant a sincere effort on the part of very 
many to get beyond the selfish, worldly, business-like aspect of the 
matter. And yet, when all has been said, there is no disputing the 
fact that the standard of church prosperity, of ministerial success, 
of Christian progress, is such, in religious circles as well as in the 
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world, that one might reasonably infer the end of the Church and 
of all “churches” to be —the constant increase of the number 
of attendants on “worship” by every inducement attractive to 
those without. 

Let it not for an instant be supposed that we would undervalue 
the unspeakable benefits — rather, the necessity — of soeial Chris- 
tian worship. It is rather that misconception of worship which for- 
,gets the essential spirit while striving after externals. The truth 
is, the demands of social Christian worship when fully understood 
are in direct conflict with the interests of our well-equipped wor- 
shiping institutions. Those demands cannot be adequately met 
by denominational or partisan or class worship ; and such, to a 
greater or less extent, is our present public worship everywhere. 

What is worship but the acknowledgment of indebtedness to 

God and of dependence on Him? What is Christian worship but 
an expression of heartfelt trust in Him as revealed in Christ and 
an ascription of praise to Him as redeeming us by His Son? And 
what, then, is social Christian worship but simply this: the as- 
sembled disciples of a neighborhood, or community, “ with one 
accord ” lifting up heart and voice in thanksgivings, supplications, 
intercessions, and all in the name of Christ? Of God’s great 
Revelation and Redemption there are not different varieties, corre- 
sponding to diversities of intelligence, temperament, taste, or out- 
ward station. It is One —the Lord Jesus Christ Himself, in whom 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, to whom every 
knee shall bow, in whom all middle walls of partition are broken 
down: and that act of supreme testimony to the One Lord Christ 
which we call Christian worship can but be an impertinence when 
in it we self-righteously obtrude our factious peculiarities in the 
face of the Almighty. We may not please Our Father which is in 
Heaven, nor Our Elder Brother, by mingling with our notes of 
adoration the jarring sounds of divisive selfishness or exclusive 
sectarianism. Indeed, we may say, A sect cannot worship. Neither 
can a “church,” until it recognizes that it exists for an object be- 
yond worship. When that true object is apprehended, then will 
worship be genuine, spontaneously springing up — the flower of 
Christian Church-life. 


1888.] 


II. 

“ And that true object,” I imagine I hear some one hastening 
to explain, “‘is a twofold one. The world is to be evangelized ; 
believers are to be builded up. The necessities of this twofold 
work enjoined on Christians require and justify the existence and 
the maintenance of the Church.” 
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Let us examine the argument more closely, in both its parts. 

The necessities of an aggressive work imposed by Christ are 
said to demand ecclesiastical institutions. The reason carries with 
it no little force. There is an element of truth in it. Organiza- 
tion is needful for the propagation of any teaching. The apostolic 
commission certainly directs the disciples “to teach,” and the 
work following upon Pentecost was fitly spoken of as “ filling 
Jerusalem with their teaching.” 

Yet, holding ourselves rigidly to the argument itself, that there 
must be a Church of Christ on earth in order to the extension of 
the knowledge of Christ among men, we do not thence arrive at 
the conclusion that the rank and file of Christian believers should 
be members of the Church, required to give assent to formulas 
of doctrine and bound by other ties of obligation to either the 
particular or the general Christian communion. To support the 
Missionary Agency (be its form and its name what they may) — 
this, we grant, would manifestly be the Christian’s duty. But be- 
yond this, we cannot see why, so far as the argument now under 
discussion is concerned, men should owe any closer personal alle- 
giance to the ecclesiastical organization than Congregationalists 
now do to the American Board. After all has been said about the 
necessity of organized effort. for evangelizing the world, and the 
duty of supporting this organized effort, we have still an un- 
bridged gap separating us from the idea of the Church, a society, 
to wit, with authority to teach, to admonish, and to discipline, and 
claiming for membership every one named with the Christian 
name. 

For in this very day, with our American Voluntary system, we 
witness the support of Christian preaching at home and abroad 
by the money of those not holding membership in the Church. 
‘And this support is often so large a proportion of the whole that 
the ordinances of the Church could scarcely be sustained were it 
withdrawn. But of withdrawing it these non-communicants have 
not the remotest thought or intention. 

Indeed, in any view, it is hard to see how the final raison d’étre 
of a Church could be found in the Apostolic Commission to evan- 
gelize the world. From this no argument can be drawn further 
than that for an efficient and duly authorized missionary agency, 
to which the faithful should owe their moral and material sup- 
port. 

If, however, one could grant the argument valid even in part, it 
would at once lay the whole subject of ecclesiastical organization 
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open to critical reinvestigation. For if an organization exists 
purely as a means to an end, its efficiency and its adaptation cannot 
but come up for inquiry. It shall be weighed as often as we who 
use it may see fit: it may be found wanting. Discipling the 
nations — baptizing them — how is this work accomplished by the 
agency of our present much-divided Church? It might be demon- 
strable that a differently constituted agency would do it better; 
strange, indeed, if the Christian business-mind of this age, setting 
itself to work out anew a scheme for such an end, could not devise 
a more efficient one than the present. And so the argument might 
overreach itself. It might prove the theory on which it proceeded 
quite too radical. 
Il. 

It is often said by pastors and Christian teachers to those who 
are just beginning the Christian life with conscious self-determina- 
tion: “ Now enter the communion of some church; it will be a 
great help to you; associated with others who have the same aims 
and the same needs as yourself, you will be advanced and helped, 
and will become continually a better and stronger Christian.” 
If there be in the communion to which the young disciple is in- 
vited a state of things such as may make it a home to him, actu- 
ally and not merely in name a fellowship, so far well. As sound 
practical advice resting upon its own merits we shall find no fault 
with it. Certainly it is the duty of the individual to put himself 
in the way of spiritual growth. And certainly, too, it is the duty 
of Christians to strengthen one another in the faith. 

But there is much confusion about this matter of “ edification.” 
The believer who imagines that by “ edification ” the Scripture 
means a growth in Christian faith and life on the part of himself 
as an individual believer, has but “seen men as trees walking.” 
He has yet much to learn. 

St. Paul writes that the ministry is given of Christ to the 
Church for the edification of the body of Christ. If, on the one 
hand, this edification is in “the perfecting of the saints,” “that 
all may attain unto a full-grown man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ:” on the other hand, it is an 
‘attaining unto the wnity of the faith, and of the knowledge, 
of the Son of God;” . . . “from whom all the body fitly framed 
and knit together by that which every joint supplieth, according 
to the working in due measure of each several part, maketh the 
increase of the body unto the building up of itself in love.” 

Edification, then, is spoken of the body, not of the individual, 
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The progress toward a true perfecting of saints is pari passu 
the greater realization of fellowship and unity. So that it is the 
inversion of Gospel truth to conceive of a work of Christian edi- 
fication which in its progress shall leave any of its subjects further 
sundered in sympathy and love. 

The necessities of the individual Christian life demand a 
Church? Yes. But not as ordinarily understood. —/undamen- 
tally, there is no individual Christian life. We are severally 
members one of another. We are severally advanced as we are 
all more closely bound together. He is most exalted God-ward 
whose heart, like that of Christ, goes out most freely man-ward. 
He is the most sanctified Christian who is in a true sense the most 
brotherly man. . 

And our argument? Does the Church exist in part for the 
edification of believers? The truth is, the Church is itself the 
result, more or less perfect, of a real edification ; or else is nothing 
at all. Of this, more presently. 


Iv. 


Much of what we have thus far said may have seemed abstract, 
perhaps vague. For we have been hampered by the necessity of 
so stating our argument that it should meet equally the case of 
ecclesiastical organization generically, of a concrete actual church, 
and of a number of churches, whether recognizing each other as 
such or not. Let us now turn to another phase of the same sub- 
ject, approaching the question from another direction, so that we 
may reach if possible some satisfactory answer. 

Take the “ churches,” popularly so called, of an American city 
at the present day: we mean not the houses of worship, but the 
several local bodies of Christians in covenant-fellowship. How 
some of them may have become “strong” we have already 
hinted. They may be examples of an evolution in which more 
worldly than spiritual factors have played a part. But, taking 
them all together, divesting our minds of every @ priori assump- 
tion in the matter, there is one conclusion irresistibly forced upon 
us by observation. It is this —they all, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Roman Catholic, are resultants of processes of selec- 
tion, societies in each of which kindred taste, or agreement in 
doctrinal views, or likeness in social station, or some or all of these 
together, have formed the principle of combination. Each such 
society has a certain character and a certain reputation: in 
the social scale it is higher or lower, perhaps very high, perhaps 
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very low ; — it worships with full liturgy and ritualistic accessories, 
or with a liturgy, bus discarding “ ritualism,” or with liturgical 
elements, or with entire freedom from prescribed forms, perhaps 
even free from prescribed order;— it supports ‘ orthodox,” or 
“liberal,” or “sacramental” teaching;— and soon. Hence the 
invitation to him who is entering the Christian life to pass them 
all in review, decide which to him is most congenial, and to identify 
himself with that. There are the boundary lines between de- 
nominations ; but not these alone. For of the same communion 
there are in the same city wealthier and less wealthy, cultivated 
and otherwise, and so on through the alphabet. 

This state of things vindicates itself by its own theory of 
ecclesiastical organization, its own Church Principle. It is thus 
argued : “ Social forms are the expression of some manner of 
kinship. Like unites with like naturally, from mutual attraction. 
So, too, religious societies are the result of kindred tastes, views, 
and aims, which necessitate some manner of combination as their 
expression.” Not that this conception is an exclusive one with 
those who hold it; nor, perhaps, is it consciously held by many 
who continually act upon some practical corollary of such a propo- 
sition. It is, rather, one of the practical faiths of the day, held 
by multitudes who avow acceptance of the loftiest and purest 
ideals of the Gospel. 

But let us look for a moment at this argument which presents 
so plausible and so scientific an appearance. If it is of real force 
in justifying the present state of things, it must needs carry us 
further than we have yet gone, or have yet thought of going. It 
must be a sufficient justification for a continual redistribution of 
memberships among the various local societies. Moreover, it must 
be a sufficient justification for a continual redistribution of mem- 
berships among the scores of communions, denominations, and 
sects, large and small. For this is the very acme of inconsistency, 
in the same breath to defend the unrestrained exercise of every 
man’s choice to combine with others in religious societies (select 
congenial clubs), and yet to maintain as inviolable the hard-and- 
fast limitations between these societies, counting on the perpetua- 
tion of sectarian distinctions. Denominationalism grounds itself 
on the right to dissent from an established order and to establish 
new orders ad infinitum, and yet in every plan and in every 
utterance tacitly counts with full confidence on sectarian loyalty 
in the totality of its memberships. It is a suicidal argument, 
when interpreted in the interests of faction. 
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-But we have already been carried too far by this false Church 

Principle. Not only have we need to guard against future ex- 
treme developments; we shall need to retrace our steps and the 
steps of our fathers if we would find truth and safety. Not for 
every trifling, worldly, carnal difference a schism, nor for every 
passing sympathy or worldly affinity a new bond lightly created ; 
not societies of equal wealth or rank, of equal culture, or like 
fashion, or agreeing opinion ;— but a ONE GREAT CoMMUNION in 
virtue of a one great kinship: so viewed, we may catch in it a 
glimpse of divine truth. But, so to view it, need we not retrace 
our steps; must we not surrender the shibboleths handed down 
by tradition from the fathers, of separate churches existing for 
doctrinal peculiarity ? 

And yet, with all the truth there may be in even the highest 
form of this theory, what on a last analysis is my own motive in 
uniting with a particular, or with the universal Church of Christ? 
I enter it because there I feel myself at home. I do it as de- 
nominationalist ; I do it as Catholic Churchman. The individual 
still remains the centre of view, the prime consideration. Self- 
hood is still on the throne. But can it be that the final raison 
d@ étre of the Church is to provide for the satisfying of kindred 
Christian feeling? Sat not the Son of Man at meat with publi- 
cans and sinners? 

v. 

“ Human considerations all tiese,” says the High Churchman. 
“ All that you have adduced thus far is, of course, based on man’s 
thoughts and schemes; certainly you cannot thus expect to reach 
the root of the matter. The Church is established by Divine 
Authority, and that same Authority requires loyalty to Her of all 
who would be Christians.” 

Very true. Divinely established the Church certainly is; and 
lives by virtue of a Divine Life within her. But I confess to some 
suspicion of the sense in which you hold these precious truths. 
Applying your doctrine in practice, does it not again come to this: 
As the Church, an external institution, is established by Divine 
Authority, membership therein is enjoined upon men either that 
they may be saved, or that at least they may not be left to the un- 
covenanted mercies of God? And you, then, are in the Church that 
you may be saved, or at least that you may not be under the shadow 
of God’s displeasure as one disobedient? I do not thus state the case 
to make light of a belief in the necessity of church-membership to 
salvation. I do affirm that the argument for the existence of the 
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Church and for its claims upon our allegiance which thus bases itself 
upon its being a divinely instituted organization for the salvation 
of men still falls short of the highest truth. Much as the defenders 
of such a view may protest, we must say it is still an individualistic 
view. Selfhood is still on the throne. I enter the Church, if this 
is my belief, because I will not hazard my soul, because I will not 
imperil eternal interests by neglect of divine ordinance. The or- 
dinance I gratefully accept as a means to a personal end. Why 
God has ordained that I should be saved through the Church I 
know not: I believe I know how: that is, by sacraments and 
means of grace duly ministered ; but as to the why, — enough that 
He has so ordained. He might as well have ordained some other 
way, perhaps ; into that I will not inquire. I am simply deter- 
mined that myself shall be saved. 

Yet that, for the present purpose, is not the most striking objec- 
tion to such a view. It is rather this, that such an argument 
again overreaches itself. If the Church be instituted of Divine 
Authority for the salvation of men within her bosom, then it be- 
comes all-important that I know precisely what the boundaries of 
the true Church are. 

Now arises the Babel of theological voices in reply to my in- 
quiry. The Orthodox Greek Church, the Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church of Rome, the Anglican Catholic or Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the Only True Lutheran Church (whichever 
of many that may be), the Only Thoroughly and Apostolically 
Reformed Baptist Church, and forty or more others present their 
several claims. Not that each of these would arrogate to itself ex- 
clusive right. Some of them are liberal, and ready to include 
within the Fold many others; one limits the true Church to the 
Papal Communion ; some limit the true Church to the Commun- 
ions of Apostolic Succession through an uninterrupted Episcopate ; 
some unchurch the bodies that have not the “evangelical” Scrip- 
tural doctrine, or the Scriptural administration of the sacraments, 
and soon. And no one, perhaps, is acknowledged as within the 
true Church by all the rest. So that the wayfaring man would 
have an ill time of it, should several of them contend with him ; 
and possibly the lettered man even a worse. For this is the hard 
question, Where may I find that true Church of Divine institution, 
Ark of man’s salvation? The question which a John Henry New- 
man, one of the most admirable minds of the century, was years 
in getting answered, at last becoming for himself convinced that 
the true Church was under the Roman obedience. And others like 
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Déllinger and his associates, men scholarly, profound and fearless, 
coming out from the Roman obedience, found their secure resting- 
place in Old Catholicism. Not to multiply examples, others still, 
coming out from other “ Protestant ” or “ Catholic” communions, 
found no peace until they had obediently conformed to Christ’s 
command and been immersed — though even immersion has not 
in all cases secured the peace and assurance that ought to come 
from the fulfillment of all righteousness, and there have been per- 
verts even from the Baptist faith to other Churches. 

We haye said enough, and more than enough, to show how this 
argument is a perishable one as we carry it from one province to 
another. It suffers by transportation. Whatever truth there is 
in the view that the Church is divinely instituted and that mem- 
bership in it and allegiance to it is a divinely enjoined obligation, 
that truth must somehow have become perverted in the mutually 
antagonistic ecclesiasticisms which to-day afflict us. 


VI. 


Of the theories which we have thus far passed in review before 
us, not one is able to rise to the conception that the Church may 
be ultimately an end in itself. Every one of them, whether re- 
garding it as formally constituted of God, or growing and de- 
veloping like any other social forms, or simply instituted by act of 
man — every one, as exemplified in the conduct and practice of the 
overwhelming mass of Christians, finds in the Church merely a 
means to an end outside itself. There appears to us to be warrant 
for a higher view. 

Consider the great undisputed fact that the reign of sin has not 
been more potent in undermining the character of individual man 
than in disintegrating society. That, furthermore, if there be a 
salvation which is actually a deliverance from sin — from its 
power as well as its guilt — that salvation must in some direct way 
bring deliverance to sin-broken society as well as to individual sin- 
ners ; or its name of “ salvation ” will be but a mockery to a groan- 
ing earth. 

Consider now in what guise the Gospel came at its first publi- 
cation: “ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven (of God) is at 
hand.” It was called “the Gospel of the Kingdom.” The an- 
gelic chant told of “ Peace, good-will among men.” (See Revised 
Version, Margin.) In the prayer of Our Lord we are taught to 
say, “ Thy Kingdom come.” Speaking of the separation between 
Jew and Gentile, St. Paul tells us that “Christ made both one, 
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and brake down the middle wall of partition —that He might 
create in Himself of the twain one new man, so making peace.” 
These are but a few glimpses of the ever-increasing light shed 
by the New Testament upon that large problem — Zhe redemp- 
tion and salvation of society. The Gospel does recognize and 
does meet this task. For Christianity is nothing if not a social 
power, a creative reality bringing into existence a new bond be- 
tween man and man such as may be perpetual because it reaches 
to the deepest depths of manhood. So far from being a matter 
purely of individual privilege and responsibility, Christianity con- 
cerns itself with the deliverance of the individual from his isola- 
tion as an individual self. The new commandment whose observ- 
ance is to be distinctive of the disciple is, “* Love ye one another ;” 
the absence of this love marks the baseless profession of him who 
is not a true disciple: “ He that loveth not abideth in death.”’ So- 
ciety is the end of Christian effort: “This is the message which 
we announce unto you, that God is light; if we walk in the light, 
we have fellowship with one another.” Herein is the work of 
Christianity manifestly accomplished, and herein only: ‘“ No man 
hath beheld God at any time: if we love one another, God abideth 
in us, and His love is perfected in us.” 
Such essentially is this Gospel of the Kingdom. How does it 
approach the great task of redeeming, reconstituting society ? 
How, let us first ask, did it proceed in the work of winning in- 
dividual men, to deliver them? By sending out individual men 
who themselves had been delivered. Witness the history of Saul 
of Tarsus, to whom at conversion it was announced that he had 
been chosen to be a light to the Gentiles, to carry God’s message 
before kings. Of this his calling he never lost sight. And what 
was true of the great missionary apostle was true in varying de- 
gree but in the same sense of every other apostle; nay, of every 
Christian man. They were called to be fishers of men —they 
who had themselves been drawn into the net of the Kingdom. 
How, then, does the Gospel proceed in the work of delivering 
human society? Analogously, by means of the communion or so- 
ciety of believers. In the midst of sinful humanity there is set a 
miniature of redeemed humanity ; a society not by any means per- 
fect, not necessarily in the chief elements, even, of its external 
constitution a model for the external constitution of a perfect hu- 
man society when that shall come ; and yet a society which we are 
entitled to call a “miniature of redeemed humanity” because 
its principle is right, and in its organic unity and with its vigor- 
ous positive life isopen to an infinite free development. In a 
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word, it is most essentially and deeply true to normal humanity — 
all this, and only this. 

Dwell on it fora moment. What means that body of disciples 
living in closest fellowship in Jerusalem, having all things com- 
mon —a state of things repeated substantially wheresoever the 
Christian name was carried in the first age? Does it mean only 
the outburst of a transient enthusiasm, natural to the childhood 
period of the Church, — a sort of prolonged festive jubilation, of 
mere holiday life? So our wise and practical age would have it, 
Yet to the thinker the case is not thus easily disposed of. The 
positive transforming power exercised on a dissolving and dissolute 
society by these bands of unworldly enthusiasts wrought what we 
may easily declare the mightiest social revolution in all history — 
the social reconstitution of the Roman Empire. 

And what did their community of life involve? We shall 
err if we take from it a pattern for modern revolutions to be 
wrought by legislation or by force if not attainable by moral 
means. But let us own also that this body of disciples at Jerusa- 
lem is more than a religious society. It is not organized for pur- 
poses of worship —though the prayers are daily offered, and the 
breaking of bread is daily observed. It is not organized for mis- 
sionary effort at home and abroad —though it added daily to its 
numbers in Jerusalem, and propagated its creed in foreign cities. 
Nor for the individual self-upbuilding of its members in the faith 
— though Christians have never been better grounded or more 
advanced in faith and in efficient service than in those days. 
Nor for the saving of men by its sacraments and means of grace, 
Ark of deliverance to them that enter — though the “ Evangelical- 
ism” of our day reads with faltering voice and uncertain tone 
some of the highly sacramental utterances of St. Paul, St. Peter, 
and St. John, and would call them “dangerous” were they not in- 
spired. Noone of these nor all put together will account for such 
a society as that at Jerusalem, or sum up the meaning of its work. 
Once for all, we must admit that that society made its sphere not 
the sphere of religion alone, but of human life. In its best days, 
and increasingly in its normal development it could say, not as 
mere sentiment, but in veriest truth: Humani nil a me alienum 
puto, “ I count no human interest alien to myself.” Every sphere 
of human action and of human thought —arts and letters and 
philosophy not excluded — was swept under its just dominion. 
Of the result in what is called, unthinkingly for the most part, 
“Christian civilization,” we need not speak; only this we may 
say, that never with such an unfaith in regard to the principle and 
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the mission and the power of the Church as our age manifests 
would the Church of the Ante-Nicene Age have secured for us the 
promise and the potency of these blessings. That early Church — 
say of its too much emphasized asceticisms what you will — had 
no gingerly fear of hurting a better cause or of contaminating 
its own sacred fingers if it dealt, as of its own divine right, with 
secular things, so called, as well as spiritual; with the things of 
human life, as well as of religion. 

We pause for a moment to meet an objection that will naturally 
have arisen in the reader’s mind. If we hold that human society 
is to be saved through Christian society — the Church — does not 
then the Church still remain but a means to a fartherend? And 
we have sought a higher view. 

Reflect upon it, and you will see that the objection falls of it- 
self. Because Saul of Tarsus was called for a witness to many, 
are we to suppose that therefore the Divine interest in Saul was 
not an interest in him for his own (Saul’s) sake? In other words, 
Did not the calling and the conversion and the sanctification of 
the former Pharisee find an end in the great apostle himself, in 
Paul of the Gentiles, a character whose own towering grandeur is 
a most glorious manifestation of the work of God, apart from the 
results of his apostolic labors? 

Analogously the Church, loved of Christ as the wife is of the 
husband, cherished with the never relinquished purpose that she 
be presented at the last faultless before God with exceeding joy — 
is she loved for the work she does in and for humanity, or also for 
her own sake? In plain language,—for everything depends 
practically upon the answer to this question, — Js not redeemed 
society, progressing however slowly toward perfection, breaking 
down middle walls of partition between men and still making of 
twain one, the fellowship which in itself is the embodiment of the 
true brotherhood of man —is not such redeemed society itself an 
end, rather THE END? That to which it looks forward, to which it 
ministers, to which it is means and stepping-stone, is but itself, 
expanded, purified, exalted ; itself larger, fuller, rid of blemishes ; 
its truest self triumphant on the earth: the Restored Household of 
the Father. 

And if the Church fails to stand as ever living Witness and 
Symbol, nay rather, as veritable Embodiment of the truth that the 
children of men, being the offspring of God, are brethren and are 
called to come again into fellowship in the Father’s Household ; if 
she cease to stand for this positive truth and to make continual 
protest against the schisms and factions and strifes of men as be- 
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ing of sin and of the Evil One: I know not what agency, or what 
social institution or order may at all take her place. It is not in the 
manifold associations based on the will and consent of men. The 
Nation itself is nowhere as yet Christianized to do it; to speculate 
whether ever the Nation could do it we must with all respect to an 
eminent school of philosophers consider as at the present most 
profitless. Last, greatest, most comprehensive, most divine of 
divinely ordained forms of social order, the Church is to mani- 
fest among men what in principle is realized within herself (or 
she is not the Church), the fellowship of redeemed men in re- 
deemed society ; fellowship which sinks out of sight the differences 
of race and rank and temperament and education. Therein is the 
witness that men are born again. 


VII. 


The reason for the being of an ecclesiastical organization or in- 
stitution lies in its fulfillment of such a mission. It is not de- 
manded that such a mission be at once perfectly apprehended or 
fulfilled ; but where it is quite misunderstood and quite neglected, 
the Head of the Church will assuredly “remove the candlestick” 
of such a body. 

The reason is, however, in the end, for a catholic Church; or 
it is for none at all. If it be not evident from what we have said, 
we have not now the time to enter on its explanation at any length. 
When the Gentiles were admitted to full communion at the so- 
called “First Synod” at Jerusalem, there was struck the blow 
that gave the victory to a catholic Church. The Christian con- 
sciousness thenceforth grew clearer and stronger on this point till 
it found utterance for all time to come in the words of the ecv- 
menical creed, “I believe in the Holy Catholic Church.” 

In the light of such a Church, with such a principle, such an 
accepted mission, every body of Christians now existent as an or- 
ganized “ church” stands judged — approved or condemned, and 
either in its own measure of desert. In judging one another let us 
take heed that “ we judge righteous judgment ”’; better still, where 
we can avoid it, let us judge not at all. 

In order to a catholic Church, which is nothing more nor less 
than a Church conformed to its true normal principle, there is 
needed the restoration of a real unity among Christians. But in 
order to this unity it needs to-day not so much a reunion of Chris- 
tendom, as that is commonly understood, as rather a humanizing 
of Christianity and of the Christian Church; a recognition of the 
solidarity of humanity, of the essential unity of all the legitimate 
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interests of man, the “ secular” with the “sacred”; a real grasp 
on the part of the Church upon society and upon the world of com- 
merce, of industry, of statesmanship. And all this not in the usual 
sense of religion touching and influencing life as itself a thing 
apart from that life: but the Gospel, God’s Good Tidings to the 
entire man and to entire humanity, with a legitimate right and 
duty towards the whole of human life, taking what is its own and 
powerfully shaping it aright because with faith in its divine au- 
thority. 

Call it visionary, unpractical: what then? You pronounce vis- 
ionary and unpractical the prayer, “ Thy Kingdom come.” You 
doubt the Lord’s word when He speaks, “Unto Me is given all 
power in heaven and on earth. Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” You believe that the Arm of the 
Lord is shortened in this day; that what by the help of God the 
Apostolic Church could do with the Roman Empire, that, even 
with the same help, the Modern Church cannot do with Europe 
and America. “ Be it unto you according to your faith” is still 
true: because the Church limits herself to a small fraction of 
man’s time and interests, devoting herself to what she is pleased 
with the most indefinite of words to call “ religion,” and because 
she does not believe that in such an age as this God can give her 
power over the manifold social and secular activities of men, 
therefore she has it not. Bound hand and foot, theologically and 
practically, herself consenting — God cannot manifest His glory 
through her. 

Such are our convictions about the Divine Purpose in the 
Church. They rest upon another central, fundamental, quite un- 
assailable conviction: That there is none other Name given under 
heaven but the Name of Jesus, whereby man may be saved; and 
that because this Son of Man is the Christ, the Son of the Living 
God, therefore He can, in and through His Church, be Head of a 
restored humanity. And at this present, full of interest to every 
one with an eye to see and a heart to heed the signs of the King- 
dom, this is our hope for the Church’s ultimate glorious vindication 
of her true principle and mission: that, as Christians contemplate 
Him, the Christ, more and more, “ speaking truth in love, they will 
grow up in all things into Him which is the Head, even Christ; 
so that the whole body shall make increase unto the building up 
of itself in love.” 


William Frederic Faber. 


WrstFIELD, New York. 
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THE VERTICAL LINE IN THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


In a late discussion on “The Margin of Profits,” between Mr. 
Edward Atkinson and Mr. E. M. Chamberlain, the latter used 
this language, as found in the published report, page 58 : — 

“ It seems to me that there are two very well defined classes, at 
least; those who pay wages and those who receive them. Over 
there is capital ; here, is labor. Life is a contest between these 
two forces ; it is no use to prevaricate or to deny this. They have 
interests ‘in diametrical opposition to each other. The lines that 
divide the two are as well defined as those which divide the earth 
from the sky or the land from the ocean. Labor gets wages ; capital 
gets profit. The lower the wages, the higher the profits (speaking 
generally). The less the profits, the higher the wages. . . . The 
issue is distinct. The two parties — classes — in the contest stand 
out clear and bold against the background of events. There is no 
chance for confusion ; there is no intermingling of the elements. 
Life is a death-struggle.” 

This is clear. The commonly accepted conception of the issue 
which underlies the labor problem has here been stated with plain- 
ness and precision ; and I am glad to find language which has been 
actually and publicly used, so much to my present purpose. I do 
not propose “ to prevaricate ”; but I do deny most categorically 
that “ life is a contest between the two forces” which Mr. Cham- 
berlain thus places in an antagonism which exists only in the 
superficial and excited popular imagination. So far is it from 
being true that “ there is no chance for confusion,” that “ there is 
no intermingling of the elements,” — the whole labor question is 
almost hopelessly confused and rendered well-nigh insoluble by 
this nearly universal “intermingling of elements” which are 
essentially distinct, and by this continual insistence on distinctions 
where none really exist. 

A parallel confusion prevails in all our municipal, and, indeed, 
at present, also in our national politics, and defeats our best 
efforts to purify the public service and to elevate the discussion of 
really important questions of public importance. 

It is, indeed, for the interest of the more corrupt elements of both 
the Republican and the Democratic parties that the line between 
them should be sharply drawn, that they should be arrayed, as 
parties, the one against the other, that every true issue should be 
subordinated to the factitious antagonism which is popularly sup- 
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posed to exist between them now as formerly. But, in fact, as 
every educated man knows very well, there is now no great ques- 
tion of public policy upon which and by which they are really 
divided, as parties, in conviction. The true, the great living issue 
of to-day is that of purity and corruption in the public service, — 
an issue in which all who have at heart the best good of the com- 
munity — whatever may be their nominal political affinities — have 
but one common interest, being really at issue with those only whose 
aim is to prostitute the public service for personal and sordid 
ends. 

So in the labor problem; it is only in the interest of the more 
covetous and grasping capitalist and of the more selfish employer 
on the one hand, and in that of the mere demagogue and of the 
turbulent elements of the laboring class on the other, that the dis- 
tinction between capital and labor, between “ those who pay wages 
and those who receive them,” should be so pertinaciously empha- 
sized. ‘“ Life is indeed a death-struggle ;” but, there is need to 
ask, — between whom? Granted that the distinction of classes 
upon which Mr. Chamberlain insists, is commonly accepted as in- 
disputable by most of those who take part in this discussion. 
Granted that it is the tacit premise of very much the larger part 
of the arguments currently urged by those who do not study the 
facts. Most of the terminology of the question lends itself, in- 
deed, to no other classification — suggests no other analysis. We 
speak of capital and labor—of the rich and the poor — of the 
employer and the wage-earner. We speak of the wpper and the 
lower classes. In all our thinking and in all our reasoning there 
runs ever through the industrial community the imaginary hori- 
zontal line which seems, in the excited generalizations of the labor 
agitator and of all those who are led by him, to be acquiring, not 
only length but breadth also, raising the one class higher and 
higher, and crushing the other lower and lower down. 

But, none the less, no definition of this problem of which the 
horizontal dividing line is the controlling factor will ever present 
to the agitator or the politician, much less to the economist or the 
philanthropist, the character of solubility. Certainly, it may be 
questioned if any of these have yet discovered or will undertake 
to point out any particular in respect to which the true interests of 
all who are on one side of such a line — even supposing it real — 
are antagonistic to those of a// who are on the other. Few, possibly 
none of those who argue most alarmedly on the subject, but would 


willingly admit that there are some capitalists, some employers, 
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some rich men, whose interests are entirely at one with those of 
some of the laboring class, with those of some working men, with 
those of some poor. They are constrained to admit this ; and they, 
therefore — with Mr. Chamberlain — qualify their most sweeping 
declarations with the words “ generally speaking,” though they 
would claim that the exceptions are those only which prove the 
rule. 

But, be that as it may. Let us consider, for a moment, one of 
these exceptional cases. 

In such a case, the representative of the so-called upper class is 
just, unselfish, humane —or to be characterized, in some such lan- 
guage, as one of those who accepts his vantage ground, whether it 
consists of wealth, power, influence, or opportunity, as a trust, 
and administers it as such. In such a case, moreover, the repre- 
sentatives of the so-called lower class are self-respecting, thrifty, 
temperate, honest, industrious, trustworthy. They faithfully en- 
deavor to do whatever is, for the time being, their duty in the 
several relations of life in which they may be placed, whether it be 
to their employers or to their wives and children — not as ren- 
dering eye-service, and still less as they whose aim is to reduce life 
to its lowest standard and its efforts to their minimum, — but as 
men of honor and principle. 

No one will doubt that there are such cases; and few that, in 
these, there is no antagonism ; but, in their mutual fidelity, an 
essentially common interest. Will any one deny that there are 
also others — other just employers and other faithful workmen — 
whose impulse and desire, whose aim and purpose would be, did 
it depend only upon themselves, to act in this spirit toward each 
other ? 

Let us then study an instance of this kind. 

We will suppose a capitalist — an employer — who, being a just 
man and feeling the responsibility of his relations with those whom 
he employs, yet is not, but only wishes he could be, one of the ex- 
ceptions to which we have just referred. He honestly believes 
that his workmen fairly earn and ought to receive higher wages 
than what he pays them. He would be glad to reduce the hours 
of their labor to ten —to nine—to eight. He would rejoice to 
give the husband and father the power to clothe his family com- 
fortably and to feed them well; to give him leisure to devote to 
the enjoyment of his home and to the training of his children. 

But, for all that, he does not do these things. Why? Because 
other capitalists in the same business are employing the cheapest 
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workmen, — perhaps unmarried men, perhaps foreigners, — and 
keeping them inexorably to the maximum of work and to the min- 
imum of pay. Because certain special legislation, procured, it 
may be, corruptly, has given to such or such a corporation or syn- 
dicate the power to dictate the market-price of the goods manu- 
factured by him. Because, in consequence, others can undersell 
and thus drive from the market any one who should try to consult 
such interests of their own workmen. Or, to take the case of a 
merchant, of one who organizes and carries on an extensive fur- 
nishing establishment. Why does he pay to the wretched women 
who make the underclothing he sells so cheaply the pittance upon 
which they are scarce able more than to retard starvation? Is it 
because of his callous inhumanity? Not necessarily. It is be- 
cause others do this; and no one, therefore, can enter upon this 
business, as business, on any other terms. 

Where is the real antagonism in cases such as these? Between 
the capitalist and his workmen? By no means. It is between 
this just capitalist, on the one hand, and other capitalists, manu- 
facturers, or employers, who thus create the conditions under which 
alone, whatever he would do, the righteous employer can do busi- 
ness, and who thus leave him only the alternative of paying his 
workmen the wages and requiring of them work in accordance 
with those conditions, or, giving up the useless contest and dis- 
charging them. 

Or, let us consider the case of the workmen themselves. Some 
of these, we will suppose, are in every way faithful to the interests 
intrusted to them, conscientious in their work, temperate and 
thrifty in their homes. The better their work in quality, the 
greater in quantity, the less the waste of time or of material, the 
more — other things being equal — not only in spite of, but be- 
cause of, the rivalry of other manufacturers, can their employer 
afford to pay them,—the more is it his interest to pay them. 
But it also follows, just as surely, that for every idle hour, for all 
ignorant or neglected or seamped work, — for everything, in fact, 
which diminishes the quantity or lowers the quality of the product, 
—not merely is the employer’s interest so far compromised, but 
so far also is his power to pay for the work that is well done pro- 
portionately reduced. For the ignorance, the indifference, the lack 
of skill or of industry, for the wastefulness of all such inferior 
workmen— the workmen of the better type must suffer, either in 
the necessity of doing more work or in less wages. More than 
this — for every act of turbulence or of lawlessness, they who, if 
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they might, would go on faithfully with their work, pay, directly 
or indirectly, tens and hundreds of thousands, — nay, in millions 
of dollars, taken not out of the pockets of their employers as much 
as out of their own, for want of which children go vagrant into 
schools of vice and crime, and women die of misery and want. 

Where, again I ask, is the true antagonism under which the 
interests of these honest workmen are crushed? Is it between 
them and their employer? Not at all. It is between them and 
the ignorant, careless, misled and violent victims of their own 
folly, — whose conduct it is that lays upon the capable and 
faithful workman the heaviest burdens which he is forced to 
bear. 

The righteous capitalist is, then, really at issue equally with the 
covetous greed of other capitalists and with the ignorance, shift- 
lessness, or turbulence of the worse class of his own workmen. 
The skilled and honest workman is equally at issue with pre- 
cisely the same. These two better classes, then, dealing, and desir- 
ous of dealing, only uprightly with each other, — stand, as it 
were, side by side; with common antagonisms and with common 
interests, interests which are fatally compromised on either hand, 
when the capitalist suffers himself to be involved, by the injustice 
and selfish greed of other employers, in antagonism with wage- 
receivers as a class; or when the honest workman suffers himself 
to be involved in antagonism with employers as a class by labor 
organizations or by labor demagogues. 

The true line which separates those whose interests are really 
antagonistic, the one to the other, is, therefore, not the horizontal 
line which has been drawn by a superficial popular imagination 
between any so-called upper and lower classes. It is a vertical 
line. It is the line which, passing through the ranks of capitalists 
and laborers, of rich and poor alike, separates between the just 
and faithful and true on the one hand, and the covetous and faith- 
less and false on the other. This vertical line, and this alone, 
marks a real, a radical, and an eternal antagonism ; for this is the 
antagonism between right and wrong. On the one side of this 
vertical line are the just capitalist, the conscientious employer, and 
the master who forgets not that he, too, has a Master in heaven. 
And on the same side of this line are their true yoke-fellows and 
fellow-laborers, the honest, industrious wage-receivers, doing their 
duty with self-respect and manly integrity. The true interests of 
these are absolutely and forever identical; and any local, tem- 
porary, or transitional separation of their interests is and can be 
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only the result of the false position or factitious relations into 
which they are brought towards each other by the unscrupulous 
greed or by the ignorant turbulence of those to whom those inter- 
ests are really opposed. On the other side of this line are the 
selfish, grasping, unrighteous employer, willing to compete with 
other employers by whatever means, so only that money can be 
made, — willing to satisfy his greed for gain, should the occasion 
serve, at whatever cost to the workman or to his family. And on 
the same side of this line are the less intelligent, the unskilled, 
the wasteful, the intemperate, the violent workmen, — in fine, the 
whole class who make blind war against all capitalists and all 
employers; to whom a degenerate school of politicians pander for 
the sake of their votes, and who find or think it an easier thing to 
grasp at the results of the intelligence, the industry, the thrift, 
and the uprightness of others than to cultivate such qualities in 
themselves and to rise by them. For the corrupt and corrupting 
legislation against which these are especially violent they are 
themselves largely responsible, for it is by the votes of this class 
that corrupt men rise into places of political responsibility. 

So long as the disastrous fiction of the horizontal line in labor 
politics shall be maintained, the nobler elements of either class 
will continue to lend their strength to those by whom alone their 
true interests are antagonized. So long as the honest, industrious, 
law-abiding workman suffers himself to be drawn by the labor 
demagogue, by the ignorant leader of his own ignorance, or by 
the lower and lawless elements of his own class, into an antago- 
nism indiscriminately with capitalists as such, including, of course, 
those on whom his own best interests depend, —so long will the 
noblest aims and the most far-sighted and unselfish efforts of the 
one for the elevation of the laboring classes be thwarted; and so 
long will they themselves struggle in vain to escape from the 
burdens and wrongs which are laid upon them by the present con- 
ditions of industrial society. But when the unselfish, righteous 
capitalist and the intelligent and faithful workman, accepting the 
vertical line as that which marks the only real antagonism of this 
question, combine to defend and sustain themselves and each other 
on high moral and economic principles, alike at the forge, in the 
workshop, and at the ballot-box — then there will be none to wrest 
their future out of their hands. 

Wm. Chauncy Langdon. 


Breprorp, Pa. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER OF GOETHE’S 
“TPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS.” 


In the struggle of the Germans, to use their favorite word, after 
Selbstindigkeit [independence] there is hardly any literature or 
order of thought — Greek, French, English, or Italian — which 
they have not served for a time; and though at last the goal was 
reached, the new literature will always bear the marks of its ser- 
vitude. When the German nation arrived at that eventful moment 
in which it was to develop a literature, its men of genius had no 
other choice than to go in the old track until their genius could 
lead them out of it. Goethe and Schiller, just as truly as Opitz 
or Gryphius, began their work after foreign models: and this is 
even more noticeable in Goethe than in Schiller, as the universal 
character of his mind made him more open to every form of 
foreign influence.. He, too, as Lessing, in a flight from the French 
taste took refuge especially in Greek and English literature. 
Goethe found much here that would be of use to him. How 
many reminiscences there are of the English novel in Wilhelm 
Meister, and of Shakespeare in the dramas from Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen to Faust / and how immediately are his classical studies 
the inspiration of ‘Tasso and of Iphigenia ! 

The story of Iphigenia, Agamemnon’s daughter, is well known, 
— how she was rescued by Diana from the sacrifice at Aulis, and 
transported to the barbarous island of Tauris to serve as Diana’s 
priestess until the arrival of those interesting wanderers Orestes 
and Pylades. And almost equally well known is Goethe’s effort 
to work this ancient story up into a play in the Attic fashion, —a 
play which in its profounder feeling for the old classic idea was 
to reproduce the lost beauty and grandeur of the Greeks, and to 
demonstrate his own complete emancipation from the so-called 
Sturm und Drang period. Goethe began his [phigenia in the 
early part of his first ten years at Weimar (1779). It was first 
written in prose ; and it was only when in Rome, the eighth year 
after its commencement, that he gave the Iphigenia its present 
beautiful form — and this through the severest exertion. Goethe 
calls it in the Jtalienische Reise “his child of pain” [das Schmer- 
zenskind |. 

Iphigenia, though its worth has never been seriously ques- 
tioned, appears at first sight to have followed the Greek play too 
closely to admit of any higher originality, of anything more, in- 
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deed, than an unusual degree of cleverness. But as Schiller in 
Die Braut von Messina, Goethe was able through his enormous 
erudition, and above all by his genius, to come much nearer the 
mark than any of the old German imitations of foreign perform- 
ances had ever done, much nearer than Wieland to his Italian 
novels, or Lessing to the familiar, colloquial style of Shakespeare. 

There is no real need, fortunately, to discuss its literary value. 
No other “ imitation,” one may safely say, has ever been so suc- 
cessful ; and though the reader, as Arnold fears, may find himself 
in Iphigenia in a world too “ factitious and devised ” for Iphigenia 
to make the impression upon him of such works as Agamemnon 
or Lear, it is not too factitious for Goethe to move there with 
freedom and originality. Iphigenia appears, it is true, to be 
more “ devised” and more of an imitation than Julius Caesar and 
Coriolanus, but this is probably because Goethe knew more 
about the classic play than Shakespeare did; and when we come 
to read the [phigenia more closely we find that within the limits 
though strict, which Goethe has set for himself, he moves with as 
much freedom as Shakespeare, and arrives within these limits and 
even by their help certainly at a greater beauty of form than 
Shakespeare attains in any of his work. 

We may agree, however, that [phigenia is in one sense an imi- 
tation, —and Coriolanus and Julius Cesar are not this in any 
possible sense, — that but for Goethe’s genius [phigenia would 
have been a production scarcely more original than Gryphius’ 
Ermordete Majestdt ; and still, this at least will be manifest, 
that Goethe was able to work in this classic gear. His genius 
arrived not in spite of it, but as in Hermann und Dorothea, by 
means of it at an expression of itself, — and this is really all that 
we have a right to demand, however much we might wish it other- 
wise, as it is absurd to require, as the more tyrannical critics 
would seem to do, that the artist use no other personages than 
those which appeal immediately to the critic’s own life and day. 
The selection of his field must remain largely the artist’s own 
business. If in the age of Balzac and Dickens, Hawthorne 
chooses to write his Scarlet Letter, our province is to decide, if 
possible, whether the Scarlet Letter has a genuine esthetic worth 
— this and little more. 

But Iphigenia, though on a Greek stage, belongs much more 
immediately to our life than Hester Prynne or Arthur Dimmes- 
dale. Schiller thought the whole play too modern for the effect 
Goethe had in view; and the sympathetic reader, we can safely 
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say, finds himself in Jphigenia in his own world, though it may 
at first seem a little strange to him, just as one’s house does when 
he comes on it unawares. Iphigenia, Thoas, Arkas, Orestes and 
Pylades are in Greek masks, but we hear through them the voices 
of to-day, and the whole is in keeping with the universal, unpro- 
vincial character of Goethe’s art. 

If we compare “Iphigenie” with the Greek play, with Euri- 
pides’ Iphigenia in Tauris,—compare from any other than a 
merely formal standpoint, — we shall see in spite of the close re- 
semblance what a distinctly original and separate world the Ger- 
man’s is from that of the Greek. Euripides is more realistic and 
even more dramatic than Goethe, but how much vaster is Goethe's 
mind, how much more ideal and spiritual is the range of his 
thought! And what new tones do we hear issuing from these 
foreign masks! The Greek belongs to an unapproachable literary 
world, and was himself the most philosophical, as according to Aris- 
totle, the most tragic of its poets, but is he not an intellectual 
pygmy in comparison with the great German? and as to his style, 
though we are not concerned immediately with this, is he even 
here superior to Goethe? — the movement of these mighty lines 
is always strong and even-gaited, and arrives here and there at 
something so calm and supreme that we feel the presence of an 
artist who is capable of the highest form of expression, — one 
who under his gray North-German sky realized much of his race’s 
aspiration after the culture and perfection of the Greeks. 

As the more distinctively modern character of Iphigenia would 
lead us to expect, the Christian world also appears there: and it is 
an interesting subject of inquiry how much of this world Goethe 
with his well-known pagan tastes has seen fit to introduce, or 
rather how much he has been forced to introduce, since in an Attic 
play, though written in the eighteenth century, as little of Chris- 
tianity as possible would be at least historically correct, and 
especially as one written almost as a polemic against the vagaries 
and monstrosities of the Christo-Teutonic art. There is, however, 
a single difficulty in the way of such an inquiry, and this is the 
almost entirely Christian as well as modern character of Jphigenia 
— so entirely Christian, indeed, that one hardly knows where to 
declare a specifically Christian element in it ; and yet this appears 
in the face of all the adverse circumstances under which Jphigenia 
arose and was completed. 

The play was, as we have seen, Goetlre’s companion on the 
Italienische Reise, as great an epoch for the friends of Goethe as 
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the Hegira is to the Turks. At three on that September morn- 
ing, beautiful, calm, misty, the artist and high state official stole 
out of Karlsbad towards Italy —the immemorial goal of men of 
his race, from Ariovistus to Luther. Goethe was at the close of 
the ten happy though distracting years at Weimar: he had been 
able through his great common sense, and still greater personality, 
not only to conciliate the world there but to subdue it:! it had given 
him its best, and among the many “ beautiful relations ” which he 
formed in this little kingdom in miniature was the one with the 
Frau von Stein, whom he loved, as M. Scherer says,? as much as was 
possible for so complex a nature. Goethe’s life at Weimar had 
been what Schopenhauer would call a complete Bejahung des Wil- 
lens,? atfirmation of the will, that is, he had believed in his own life, 
and in a higher sense had followed his own individual inclinations. 
Over against the avowed or implied pessimism of the medizval 
church with its asceticism and its contempt for the mere visible 
world, Goethe, and this was the profoundest principle in his phi- 
losophy, had declared the world to be good. Spinoza had given 
him some clue, as he thought, to its thousand jarring contradic- 
tions, and in keeping with his own disposition and circumstances 
he fell more and more in love each day with the old classic life, so 
composed, of such grand, actual achievement and at such an 
opposite pole in its general spirit from the one-sided and half-bar- 
barous though sublime spiritualism which had been at the base of 
all German art in its contempt for mere form. “Take hold on 
the earth,” he had written to the mysterious “Kraft,” * we live 
but once: and it was in this spirit that Goethe had reacted to 
the courageous optimism of the Greek and Roman with their 
ardor and their naive enjoyment of the world. The mere physical 
organism of Goethe made this a necessity, — an organism, one of 
the most magnificent which has ever appeared in our world. 
Goethe was in the better sense of the word a thoroughly earthly 
and Titanic character, with the most violent human feelings ris- 
ing in him as involuntarily as the sap in the trees, and driven 
by an overmastering impulse to plunge into the midst of life, to 
press the whole world to his bosom in spite of its sting. Dis 

1 Der Besuch in Weimar umschlang mich mit schénen Verhiiltnissen und 
driingte mich unversehens auf einen neuen gliicklichen Lebensgang. 

‘‘ The visit to Weimar encircled me with beautiful relations and forced me 
unawares on a new and happy life.” — Annalen, von 1769 bis 1775. 

4 Etudes critiques de la Littérature: Goethe. 


® Die Welt als Vorstellung und Wille: Bejahung und Verneinung des Willens. 
* Briefe an Kraft. 
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trust of it, a doubt as to its abilities to keep its promises, a 
keener sense of that appalling underground of sorrow which one 
detects in the insufficiency and want of the average life, were to 
come later. They were certainly not possible then, and in the 
Journal to the Frau von Stein, one sees more clearly than in its 
later and stiffer form, the Jtalienische Reise, the state of wild, 
almost animal enjoyment in which this prodigious nature was on 
that quiet, misty September morning in the year 1786. It was 
impossible for Goethe at this moment at least to have that despair 
of the world which came to the wounded moral sense of the He- 
brew, nor that tragic consciousness of death which the Hindu has, 
nor that Christian feeling which, embracing both of these and 
affirming them, even more emphatically adds to them that strange 
sense of joy and victory: it was in the strength of a splendid 
pagan youth that Goethe sct out for the Rome of the Cesars 
rather than to that of Saint Peter. It was pagan Italy that he 
was seeking, and there is throughout his whole Journal a con- 
scious and unconscious antagonism to very much that has been so 
long identified with Christianity that it is considered an essential 
of the Christian spirit. He considered it a praiseworthy! thought 
in Titian’s discolored ascent of Mary in the dome of the San 
Giorgio in Verona that this Christian deity should have her eyes 
turned downwards toward her friends rather than lifted to heaven : 
and in the same city, he recognized with great pleasure on some 
old graves, though by a later hand, a true classic conception of life. 
*‘ Here is no harnessed man on his knees in hope of a happy resur- 
rection,” he writes. ‘The artist has with more or less skill 
portrayed only the simple presence of human beings, and thereby 
has made their existence a prolonged and lasting one. They do 
not fold their hands nor stare at the heavens, but they are here 
below, what they were and what they are. They second and take 
interest in one another, and love one another.” ? 

It was pagan Italy which Goethe was seeking, and yet how was 
it possible for him to avoid Christian Italy? How was it possible 
for him to escape the Italy of St. Peter? At every turn were the 
relics and actual presence of that tremendous spiritual life which 
had swept the classic world away and in its place had put a grand 
theocracy and its own art and literature. Even at Regensburg 
he had begun to feel that reverence which the Christian cathedral 
was intended to inspire in the worshiper. And how eloquent of a 
lost world must have been to him the two German pilgrims whom 


1 Italienische Reise, p. 647. 2 Ibid., p. 644. 
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he met outside of Padua on their way to Rome after having visited 
the graves of the three holy kings! at Cologne! Then, too, how 
could he view unmoved that Christian art with which Italy is 
filled, and than which can be found no greater monuments of the 
human genius! He could see how this Christian spirit, as well as 
the classic Zeitgeist, could favor a higher art ; and in Italy at every 
turn he was confronted with that crown of all religious art, the 
Christian woman, whether a madonna herself or other one of 
those half-mythical women associated wit the name of Jesus, 
but with all that was strictly historical and individual long lost, 
and standing in its supreme loveliness as the dream of some 
Christian genius. And there Goethe, with his universal sympathies, 
must have perceived that wonderful purity and spirituality which 
Balzac? considers the contribution of Christianity to woman. With 
his friend Lerser* at Leipzig, and with the dear Von Klettenberg, 
Goethe himself had once tasted of that more spiritual world to 
which the saint belongs, and though he was in a moment of re- 
action from an over-spiritualism, the beauty of a madonna or of a 
Saint Cecilia could not fail to impress him very profoundly. He 
was naturally repelled by many subjects which had been forced 
upon the artist by the taste of his age, but the enormous art with 
which even these were executed was so patent that Goethe found 
himself at last fascinated even by a circumcision. “I am in the 
condition,” he confesses honestly, “of Balaam, the perplexed 
prophet, who blessed when he intended to curse, and this would be 
the case oftener if I tarried here.” * ‘Guercino® is a holy name, 
and in the mouth of old as well as of young (in Cento his native 
city). Very dear to me was that picture of his which represents 
the appearance of the risen Christ to his mother. Kneeling before 
Him, she gazes at Him with an unspeakable ardor.® . . . The 
picture is infinitely pleasing.” And a moment after we find the 
key to Iphigenia. Raphael will reconcile for him the pagan and 
the Christian world. Raphael will give him the classic beauty of 
form with the Christian elevation of sentiment.’ “ When one 
meets once more with a picture from Raphael, or with one at 

1 The three holy kings, Melchior, Balthasar, and Caspar, were eastern mon- 
archs who met in Bethlehem at the birth of Christ. They were made archbish- 


ops by Saint Thomas. Their bodies were not brought to Cologne until 1164. 
2 Eugénie Grandet. 


8 Aus meinem Leben. 4 Barbieri Giovanni Francesco. 
5 Italienische Reise, 690 ff. 

® Innigkeit, an untranslatable word, denoting depth of emotional life. 

7 Ttalienische Reise, 694. 
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least which is with some probability ascribed to him, then is he 
straightway healed and sent on his way rejoicing. I found a 
Saint Agatha, a precious though not well preserved picture. 
The artist has given her a sound, real virginity, but without 
coldness or roughness. J have marked her face well, and in 
spirit shall rehearse my Iphigenia to her and not let my hero- 
ine say anything which would not beseem this saint.” The 
“creat heathen,” then, in this most pagan moment of his life, 
when breaking with the religion and the art of his German 
world and’ laboriously imitating the for us impossible style and 
unity of the Greek play, is yet not going to put anything into 
the mouth of Iphigenia his pagan heroine which could not pro- 
ceed from the Christian Saint Agatha. Such, then, Goethe in- 
tends for the character of Iphigenia to be, and so soon as one 
ceases to be blinded by name and location and the grand style, 
such one finds that it really is. We find ourselves, in the chief 
person of the drama, in an atmosphere as peculiarly Christian as 
that of an ancient love feast. Iphigenia, this Saint Agatha, be- 
longs, as we see at a glance, to those original, elevated women 
such as Natalie and Ottilie, whom Goethe alone creates, and who, 
in contrast with Shakespeare’s merry life-loving women, or with 
the Greek or Roman woman, we must consider deeply Christian. 
It may be true, as Professor Seeley! says, in his sympathetic 
study of Goethe, that the larger number of Goethe’s female char- 
acters belong rather to the Hetaera of the old Greek cities than 
to the women of our day; but, like the God of Spinoza, Goethe 
had the material to create almost every form of life, and, along 
with Clirchen and Marianne and Gretchen, he produces such 
forms as Natalie and Iphigenia — women as truly Christian 
as Raphael’s Madonna, and in contact with whom one feels the 
warmth and elevation that he does in the presence of this epoch- 
making face. The beautiful Countess Natalie, the grand figure 
that one meets all too unfrequently in Wilhelm Meister, declares, 
with her “ quiet, soft, indescribable dignity [ihrer ruhigen sanf- 
ten unbeschreiblichen Hoheit],” that she has never loved unless 
she has always loved; and Natalie [Frau von Stein] is with Iphi- 
genia, it seems to me, more nearly than any other of Goethe’s 
characters the source of his famous conception of the Eternal- 
womanly [Das Ewig- Weibliche] which is to lead us to heaven.? 

1 Professor J. R. Seeley in the Contemporary Review (1884, August, October, 


and November). It will always repay one to read the tribute of this liberal 
Englishman to Goethe. 


2 Das Ewig-Weibliche zieht uns hinan. 
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And this conception of woman as a divine principle in life, in 
contrast with very much at least in the Greek and Roman ideas, 
must be considered essentially Christian. It comes very near 
the worship of the Virgin. 

Iphigenia herself is a creation of those first happy years at 
Weimar, when the Frau von Stein, however unworthily, stood to 
Goethe for that beauty and completeness after which he was then 
striving in the enthusiasm of his great youth. There is to be 
found nowhere in literature a more instinctive unconscious ex- 
pression of that attractive, half-sad benevolence which is the con- 
tribution of Christianity to the world. Iphigenia is from her 
inmost heart well meaning and good, and is full of that wider, 
more earnest human love which to-day holds the existing order 
together, and which the old world sought in vain —a love, let us 
have the courage to say it, which we owe to Jesus and to his age. 

How true this is will appear at once when we compare Iphigenia 
with any of the more essentially moral characters of the Greek 
drama — with an Alcestis or Antigone. 

In Antigone, for instance, all is in that high style of which 
Winckelmann speaks, and so far as it concerns the really sub- 
lime there is no greater figure. Antigone and Iphigenia have in 
common a nobility of nature which at once impresses and subdues 
us, and both, though under different circumstances, have demanded 
of them the highest heroism and endurance. The difference, 
however, between Antigone and Goethe’s Iphigenia is the differ- 
ence of the two worlds to which they belong. Antigone, in con- 
trast with Iphigenia, does not love enough to be really free from 
herself. She is too unconscious of her surroundings, and too 
much enslaved by her dogmatic ideas of right and wrong to avoid 
in that day at least a tragic death. Iphigenia, on the contrary, 
unfortunately does not possess the pure human perfection of Anti- 
gone, but she is more amiable. There is in Antigone a certain 
almost harsh feature, a derber Zug, as the Germans call it, which 
we do not find in Iphigenia. She is unsympathetic, and makes no 
terms with those who do not agree with her. The soft “my own 
dear sister,” 1 with which, in the first scene, she greets the poor 
Ismene, a character much nearer to Iphigenia, soon turns to very 
bitter words when Antigone finds that Ismene is incapable of her 
stern, unyielding heroism. The inflexible soul will make no com- 
promise nor consider any consequences, but descends into the 
“all-devouring grave” unreconciled with her world, and hardly 
1 °& Kowdy durdderpov "louhyns Kdpa. . . « 
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even with the gods. From the very beginning she shows a too 
great power of hate; and although her story fills one with a pity 
from which he can free himself, as from a too pathetic romance, 
only with the thought that it was not really true, still something 
is lacking. This whole world of Kreon, Polynices, Eteocles, and 
Antigone, hopelessly at variance through hate and misunderstand- 
ing, lacks above all things else such a character as Iphigenia, with 
her mildness and her deep spirit of reconciliation. One needs 
here to make one step farther, and that is, to soften the rigor of 
this stern, unbending individualism with the love of the Chris- 
tians ; and although the danger may be that this softening will 
end in a species of enervation, if carried too far, the fruit of it, as 
one sees in Iphigenia, is, for the moment at least, very beautiful. 
There is the same lack in Alcestis also. She, too, is no Chris- 
tian. Alcestis has a new beauty added to her from the fact that she 
is above the worldly level of the majority of Euripides’ women, 
and we are introduced to her as to Antigone at an heroic moment. 
Her husband, the King Admetus, whom Apollo can no longer save, 
and for whom his relatives and his obstinate parents have refused to 
die, has agreed to accept this mighty gift from his wife. Alcestis 
dies for him, and although in those naive days one had only to 
squeeze the ribs of Thanatos to recover a lost friend, Alcestis, for 
her own part, meant all in earnest, and had taken, as she thought, 
an everlasting farewell of the Thessalian land with its light of 
day and its eddying clouds. There could be nothing more beau- 
tiful. Alcestis, however, is heroic with a certain unwillingness. 
This unwillingness, as Lessing? has abundantly shown, is neces- 
sary for the stage-effect of the play, and one would be inhuman 
not to expect Alcestis to act as she does: but this unwillingness is 
a trait which we could never fit into our conception of Goethe’s 
Iphigenia. She must be capable of that silent, often unhealthy, 
but always heroic, martyrdom which the Christians have taught 
the world. Iphigenia would have died for Admetus with joy 
rather than unwillingly and in the terrible despair of Alcestis. 
This poor child of nature is as great as she can be in her way, but 
she is thoroughly human. She is half angry, as she has reason to 
be, with Admetus, and the sacrifice takes place under a marked 


1 “AAte kal paos auépas, 
éupdvial re B vat vepéAas Spopuatov. 
Compare with this Antigone’s moving strophes as she is led alive to her 
tomb. 
2 See the Laokoon, 
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outward pressure. She constantly reminds Admetus that she is 
going to die for him, and exacts from him the strictest promise 
that he will not marry again; and it would move a heart of 
stone, the cries of the poor, beautiful queen as, on the day of her 
death, and borne up “a heavy burden to the hands,” she sees, as 
she imagines for the last time, the green, cheerful earth on which 
she has had a life of so much dignity and comfort. And her 
whole mood is natural, and what is more, it is reasonable. But let 
every one ask his own feeling whether such conduct in Goethe's 
Iphigenia would not destroy the force of a character such as hers. 
We are with Iphigenia in a profounder, less objective world, and 
her sufferings must be in silence. Everywhere in her conduct we 
must see resignation, love and patience. Alcestis awakens not only 
compassion but also admiration. Goethe’s Iphigenia, the condi- 
tions of her character are so deeply Christian, would by the same 
conduct hardly awaken our compassion, much less our admira- 
tion. 

The difference, however, between Antigone or Alcestis and 
Goethe’s Iphigenia, as great as it is, is not so striking as the dif- 
ference between her and the Greek Iphigenia. Alcestis and 
Antigone are even more deeply moral and tragic figures than 
Iphigenia, and they stand much on the same plane with her, at 
least from a strictly ethical point of view. It is on a compari- 
son after all with the ordinary suffering Greek woman, with 
the Iphigenia of Euripides, let us say, that we see in its clear- 
est light the modern, Christian character of Goethe’s play. It 
is indeed of real historical worth that two such artists as Goethe 
and Euripides should at two such moments in the history of the 
world as the pure classic era and our jumbled Christo-classic era 
have chosen the same story, and have given it so strictly the color 
of their day. Both artists preserve its main features; both tell 
us of Iphigenia, Agamemnon’s daughter, of her sad life on the 
barbarous Scythian island as Diana’s priestess, and how the two 
friends Orestes and Pylades came thither on a dark errand from 
the oracle at Delphi to bear thence Diana’s image, and so to ease 
Orestes from the furies who had followed him since the murder of 
Clytemnestra ; both make the fable a reality to us, and fill us 
with deep pity for Iphigenia and Orestes, and give us real joy at 
their rescue. But we note at once in Goethe’s Iphigenia unmis- 
takable Christian signs; we note, to use the only word which will 
express our meaning, the subjectivity of Christianity. One sees 
this in the manner in which the two Iphigenias endure their fate. 
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Goethe’s Iphigenia, as we feel from the first, is largely fortified 
against her hard lot. She has reached that infinite, inner world 
after which the Christian spirit strives, and from this higher 
standpoint is reconciled to her surroundings. Even a sense of 
duty has arisen in her. She feels that she owes something to 
Thoas and to his people, and when we first meet this good nun in 
a Greek dress she has reformed the morals on the island. She 
has softened the heart of the Scythian King, and has persuaded 
him to discontinue for a time the old, savage custom of sacrificing 
all strangers to Diana. And although the first wild sorrow at the 
narrow, lonesome nature of her life is not yet put to rest, and 
each sound of the waves seems to choke her with the thought 
of her father’s house, she calls the ties which hold her in Tauris 
solemn and holy.! Like a good Christian she is comforted for her 
loss, and, though she can never be light-hearted as Arkas de- 
manded, she has risen to an inner, moral strength, to a life beyond 
the mere fortunes and misfortunes of the day. This was not true 
of Euripides’ Iphigenia. The Orestes of Euripides when he 
arrives at Tauris finds his sister miserable and filled with the bit- 
ter hate and envy which, as she says, the unsuccessful cherish 
toward the fortunate. Let no one expect from her words which 
would be becoming in the mouth of St. Agatha. The whole soft and 
patient frame of Goethe’s Iphigenia, and especially the true reli- 
gion which he puts into her prayer to Diana, are both beyond the 
Greek woman. The Greek Iphigenia, it is true, prays to Diana, 
but her prayer gives her no comfort ; it is a mere salutation : — 
“ Be silent, O ye dwellers on the double, confronting rocks of 
the Euxine,” she cries as she approaches the altar. “O daughter 
of Latona, Dictynna, mountain nymph, to thy court, to the gold- 
covered summits of the goodly pillared temple, I, slave of the 
sacred tutelary goddess, bend my holy, virgin foot, exchanging for 
this place the towers and walls of Greece, famed for horses, 
and Europe with its well-wooded fields, and the house of my 
fathers.” 2 
1 So halt mich Thoas hier, ein edler Mann, 
In ernsten, heil’gen Sklavenbanden fest. 
2 Edpauelr’ & wdvrov 

diccds ovyxwpotoas wérpas 

Evfelvou vatoyres. 

& wai ras Aatois 

Alxruv’y odpela, 

mpos cay dvadv, eborbawy 


vay xpuohpers Opvyxods, 
33a wapSévioy 
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This has no more meaning in it than a Buddhist sutra of to-day. 
Iphigenia even hesitates to denounce human sacrifice, though her 
heart is against it, for fear that Diana may grow angry. Compare 
her prayer with that of the Christian Iphigenia : — 

“© how much ashamed do I confess that I serve thee goddess 
with a secret resistance, — thee my Saviour. My whole life should 
be consecrated to thy free service ; but on thee I ever hope and still 
hope on thee, thou who hast rescued me, the great king’s outcast 
daughter in thy holy, soft arm.” ® She loves Diana, and this passion 
of entreaty has a thoroughly Semitic ring in it. As a beautiful 
king’s daughter, Iphigenia had been enticed down to Aulis with 
the promise that she should wed the hero Achilles. Her joyous 
mother Clytemnestra had bathed and decked her for the spousals. 
But on arriving the treachery of the barbarous Greek kings was 
made evident. Instead of marrying her with Achilles they had, 
in the very presence of her father, put her on the altar. She had 
already seen the gleam of the sacrificial knife, and though rescued 
by Diana she had been reserved for a fate equally as severe on 
Tauris: and an accursed being she had passed year after year as 
priestess in Diana’s temple, brooding there, she says, like a shadow 
over its own grave And it is at this point that Goethe’s Iphi- 
genia is deeply ashamed of her ingratitude for so many favors. 
She recognizes a moral order in the universe, and believes that it 
is the direct divine will for her to be there. The gods have been 


bctov Solas 

KAndovxou SovAa méumw 
‘EAAddos éulrmou mipyous 

kat telxn, xéptwv 7’ évdévdpwv 
*EfaAAdéas’ Eipdémrav 
Tatpowy otxwy €dpas. 

1 She (Diana) places me in this temple as priestess where Artemis is pleased 
with such institutions, whose name alone is beautiful: 748° 4AAa ovya, Thy Gedy 
poBovpévn — but as to the rest I am silent because I am afraid of the goddess. 

2 O, wie beschiimt gesteh’ ich, dass ich dir 
Mit stillem Widerwillen diene, Géttin, 

Dir, meiner Retterin! Mein Leben sollte 

Zu freiem Dienste dir gewidmet sein. 

Auch hab’ ich stets auf dich gehofft und hoffe 
Noch jetzt auf dich, Diana, die du mich, 

Des grissten Kéniges verstossne Tochter, 

In deinen heil’gen sanften Arm genommen. 

8 Frei athmen macht das Leben nicht allein. 
Welch Leben ist’s, das an der heil’gen Stiitte 
Gleich einem Schatten um sein eigen Grab, 
Ich nur vertrauern muss ? 

VOL. Ix.— NO. 50. 10 
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only too good to her, and she sees nothing cruel or wanton in 
their conduct, and feels that she ought to spend the rest of her 
life in thankfulness to Diana for having taken her to Tauris in- 
stead of letting her be offered as a human sacrifice. It is the 
old, pathetic Christian thankfulness for the air we breathe, for the 
earth, and for life itself. 

Euripides’ Iphigenia is too thoroughly human to be a saint. 
One must not expect her to be resigned. A Greek woman banished 
thither to this lonesome island, with so many horrid experiences 
ever fresh in her mind, and there to stay year after year beyond 
all hope of seeing Hellas again, it is natural that Orestes and 
Pylades should find her nearly mad. She has never called her 
bonds solemn or holy. Her resignation is that of a bird which 
has beaten itself senseless against the bars of its cage. And al- 
though, as one should bear in mind,! she has taught the Christian 
Iphigenia to say, that human sacrifice has its origin only in the 
eruel human heart and not in the will of the gods themselves, she 
has no inner life, no power of meditation. Nothing could be more 
natural than that quite insane in this stifling solitude she should 
declare that she would sacrifice the Greeks themselves if she had 
them in her power. She hates Helen, who is not at least directly 
the cause of her misfortune; and in the same mood the Greek 
women, whom Thoas has given her for the temple's service, soothe 
her with the assurance that they would like to see Helen dead at 
their mistress’s feet and sacrificed by her own hand. We find 
ourselves here with genuine flesh and blood and with no ethereal 
saint of the thirteenth century. Iphigenia hears with joy that 
her old enemy, the dangerous priest Calchas, is dead. There is 
no conflict in her breast between duty and a return to Greece. 
She lacks only the opportunity to escape by deceit or murder, if 
need be. Orestes and Pylades are in perfect sympathy with her. 
There is no thought of making terms with Thoas. Orestes sug- 
gests in a very matter-of-fact way that they kill him, and Iphigenia 
does not agree to this on other grounds than the difficulty of kill- 
ing a king in his own land. The three Greeks have no other idea 
than to practice force and deceit, and the play hurries inevitably 
to a violent end. Iphigenia, according to a previous understand- 


1 Tods Pév0ds’, abrobs bvras avOpwmoxrdvous 
eis Toy Oedy Td padAov avapépet Sond 
bu Séva yap oluat Saiudvwy elvar candy. 
Der missversteht die Himmlischen, der sie 
Blutgierig wihnt ; er dichtet ihnen nur 
Die eignen grausamen Begierden an. 
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ing with Orestes, obtains the permission of Thoas to carry Diana’s 
image down to the sea. There with barbarous songs’ she pre- 
tends to be purifying it while the Greeks are getting their ship 
under way. The plan was a good one and has been suggestive 
even to Goethe’s Greeks. The ship puts out from the shore, and 
in spite of Thoas’s servants the two adventurers would have made 
off with Iphigenia and the image of her goddess but for an ad- 
verse wind which threw them on the shore again. This appears 
to seal their fate. Thoas, who is another character from the phil- 
osophical Thoas of Goethe, considers this accident a special 
providence, and conjures the Scythians to seize the Greeks and to 
impale or cast them headlong from the rocks: and this they would 
undoubtedly have done but for Minerva, who at this moment in- 
terposes with the success that one might expect, and the captives 
are released. 

In contrast with this how thoroughly modern and Christian 
does Goethe’s Jphigenia seem! Weare no longer among pagans; 
and if we forget for a moment the plot of the drama and Goethe’s 
indescribable, classic style, we can easily imagine ourselves in our 
own age and in the circle of our own praiseworthy Christian ideas. 
Thoas is a noble, chivalric prince, a Karl August, who has long 
been in love with Iphigenia and wishes to marry her. Iphigenia 
is also the friend of an Arkas instead of the rough, superstitious 
Aggelos of Euripides — Arkas, an elevated character who is en- 
thusiastic over higher morals, and with whom Iphigenia can converse 
very agreeably in her leisure moments. Iphigenia has obtained 
the respect of all on the island, and is highly honored by them on 
account of her great virtue. We perceive something softer in the 
tone of Thoas and Arkas when they come into her presence. She 
feels too deeply bound to Thoas to deceive him; and when she has 
an opportunity to escape it must not be through treachery. 
Orestes and Pylades have come, and whereas Euripides’ Iphigenia 
herself suggested the means of escape, now it must be the cunning 
Pylades. He proposes that Iphigenia carry the image of the 
goddess down to the sea under the pretense of purifying it, and 
so to escape Thoas. The poor priestess agrees, thoroughly con- 
fused and with a bad conscience, and she is so moved a moment 
after by the presence of Arkas who comes on the amiable mission 
of urging her to sacrifice the two strangers that she almost gives 
up her design. “The voice of this true man,” she says, “ has 


1 dywadavte, kal atide, BépBapa 
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called me to myself, has reminded me that I leave some one here 
also.” } 

However dangerous the confession might be, she told Arkas 
after a little delay that she wanted to bathe the image in the sea. 
What Pylades put in her mouth she could say well enough, but no 
farther could she go. One can imagine this hero’s surprise when 
he came back and found that Iphigenia had revealed their secret. 
“Woe to us!” he exclaims. “ Again the danger hangs over our 
heads. Why didst thou not take refuge in thy right as priest- 
ess?” “As a cloak I have never used it,” replies Iphigenia. 
‘“‘ Blame only me,” she continues, “the fault is mine. I know it 
well ; yet I could not treat him otherwise who demanded from me 
with all reason and in all seriousness what my heart must acknowl- 
edge as his right.” ? 

We begin to despair of ever succeeding with such a frank ac- 
complice. She has partially revealed the plot to Arkas, and on 
the arrival of Thoas she at once confesses the whole, — though let 
us hasten to add without real danger to herself. Thoas has long 
ago assured the poor priestess that she should leave Tauris on the 
first opportunity; and one feels that but for the artistic difficulties 
in such a step, the Greeks should have gone at once to Thoas and 
have told him how matters stood. As the sequel showed, this 
would have been the most direct way out of their trouble. 

We are clearly not dealing with the Thoas or the Greeks of 
Euripides. All the persons in Goethe’s Jphigenia are grouped 
about a single beautiful, moral nature, and therefore, for the sake 
of art at least, must have somewhat of the same disposition. All 
must reverence Iphigenia’s moral worth, even if they resist it. 
Orestes through her presence alone is healed of his madness. 
Pylades as well as Thoas is in love with her. At every turn we 
have the interchange of lofty, moral ideas, and all the conditions 

1 Nun hat die Stimme des treuen Manns mich wieder aufgeweckt, 
Dass ich auch Menschen hier verlasse, mich 
Erinnert. 
2 Pylades. Wehuns! Erneuert schwebt nun die Gefahr 
Um unsre Schliife! Warum hast du nicht 
Ins Priesterrecht dich weislich eingehiillt. 
Iphigenie. Als eine Hiille hab’ ich’s nie gebraucht. 
Schilt 
Nur mich, die Schuld ist mein, ich fiihl’ es wohl ; 
Doch konnt’ ich anders nicht dem Mann begegnen, 


Der mit Vernunft und Ernst von mir verlangte, 
Was ihm mein Herz als Recht gestehen musste. 
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of the play are subjective and Christian. The storm must be in 
the spirit ; no blood must flow and no deceit be attempted without 
coming to grief. We find ourselves amongst good Christians, and 
read quietly on with little fear that the play will not end well. 
That Thoas should kill the two strangers, or even wish to do so, 
would be thoroughly inconsistent with his previous character : 
and we should at once have fallen out of heaven, if the noble and 
pious Iphigenia had escaped from Thoas by deceit. If she had 
fled at all, the impression of the play would have been seriously 
injured. The whole cast of the characters, so elevated and so 
much beyond our common life, make it possible for all to end very 
much like a fairy story. The mad confusion and the deep sorrow 
of the good here in the world do not last forever. 
“Zur rechten Zeit vertreibt der Sonne Lauf die finstre Nacht 
Und sie muss sich erhellen.” 

True hearts which, though nearly related, have been long parted 
finally meet again. Orestes, at the sight of his sister, loses forever 
the hum of the Eumenides in his ears; and on that dark back- 
ground of insanity and crime right beautiful is this meeting of 
a brother and sister and of the valiant Pylades. Even Thoas will 
strive no longer against the good fortune of the strangers. He 
has been a hero, and has nothing to regret. He forgives the lusty 
thieves of his priestess for their crime; and so, all blessed and 
blessing, with the dear sister and friend with them in the black, 
round ship, the Greeks sail hence. 

The close of Euripides’ Iphigenia, in spite of that mechanical 
device, the descent of Minerva, is more thoroughly rational and 
human than Goethe’s. It is more pathetic, and in real dramatic 
genius is nearer to Faust and Hamlet than to the Iphigenie auf 
Tauris. It is, of course, from the standpoint of the average 
life, whether of king or peasant, highly improbable that Iphigenia 
and Orestes and Pylades should ever have come to such exalted 
terms with the barbarian Thoas.! From a strictly historical stand- 
point, it is clearly impossible that a Scythian king and a Greek 
princess, with the strong tribal instincts and pride of that day, 
should ever have been such friends as Thoas and Iphigenia are 

1 Even Racine, the victim of Boileau and his world, and whose name and 
genius have deserved a more reverent treatment than they have received in 
many quarters — Racine shows in his [phigénie (en Aulide) a more vigorous 
and historical conception of the old Greek life in so far as the motif is concerned 
than Goethe does. His characters scold one another with the freedom of Ho- 


mer’s or Shakespeare’s. See his preface to Phéche: he wishes in general to 
be realistic. 
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in the German play. Goethe is here guilty of that lack of the 
historical sense which later critics allege with so much force 
against Walter Scott, and which the German critics allege with 
so much force against the French. But how distinctively Chris- 
tian it is that Goethe should have made his play the triumph 
above all of a higher and more benevolent feeling for mankind, 
and that all the conflict, as we have said, should have been in the 
spirit rather than in the outer world, as it is with Euripides. This 
feature, it is true, keeps Iphigenia from ever being a tragedy, as 
the tragedy must deal with life as it is, but it gives the play that 
moral, subjective character which makes it so preéminently Chris- 
tian. 

Sainte-Beuve says that Goethe understood everything in the 
universe — everything except perhaps two things, the Christian 
and the hero—comprenait tout dans l’univers — tout, excepté 
deux choses peut-étre le Chrétien et le héros!— and though this 
assertion is too broad to be defensible at all points, Sainte-Beuve 
is still more nearly right than Dr. Beyschlag of Halle, who feels 
constrained to make “ our greatest poet” 2 almost a good Lutheran. 
Goethe, with all his references to Christianity, from the Wander- 
jahre and the Aus Meinem Leben to the Gespridche mit Ecker- 
mann, and with his various religious experiences all told, be- 
longs, as truly as one might wish it otherwise, to the category 
of Confucius rather than to that of Christ. The tendency of 
almost the whole of his maturer life, we must confess, is against 
the ideas and the frame of mind peculiar to Christianity. The 
warm, self-renouncing Christian love, and the religious mysticism 
which he had experienced in the company of Fraulein von Klet- 
tenberg, of Langer, and of Lavater, and Jung-Stilling, his reason 
never afterwards approved, and he approached these old feelings, 
when at all, chiefly as pleasant reminiscences. Goethe’s Chris- 
tianity belonged, certainly in his riper years, to what von Hart- 


1 Causeries du Lundi, ii., Goethe et Bettina. 

2 Sainte-Beuve was unable — morte adreptus —to avail himself of the latest 
work on Goethe, and his praise of him may be, in a measure, uncritical. He 
speaks (Entretiens de Goethe et Eckermann) of that seconde et éternelle partie de 
Faust. But even in the few pages which he has contributed to the Goethe- 
literature, with the unfailing instincts of a great critical genius, Sainte-Beuve 
has arrived at a delightfully profound and correct estimate of Goethe. He 
wrote before the events of 1870 had introduced any element of wounded na- 
tional pride into the French estimate of the German poet. Let one compare 
with Sainte-Beuve’s spirit the spitefulness of Dumas fils, or the cold, unsym- 
pathetic critique of Scherer. 
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mann would call “das Unbewusste, the Unconscious” in him. 
He was not consciously Christian, and although, from an historical 
and even an zxsthetic standpoint, he may have understood the 
Christian life, one can at least truthfully say that he appreciated 
all in the universe more than he did Christianity. There are 
noble tributes in the Wanderjahre and in the Gesprdche mit 
Eckermann to Christianity, and Heine is also right when he 
finds Goethe himself capable of the sentimental Christian love, but 
it still remains that Goethe did justice to every other life except 
the Christian life, and to all art except the Christian art. Pascal 
was an enormity, Milton an unfortunate revolutionist, with some 
capacity for the sublime, and Dante’s Inferno abominable. At 
Padua, Goethe would not even look at the old frescoes of Giotto 
(let us agree with M. Scherer and the biographer of Goethe whom 
he is reviewing), and when he was in Assisi he declined to go at 
all into the famous church of St. Francis there. He could not 
berate his old friends Clodius and Lavater sufficiently for their 
believe in Christianity, and broke with them largely on these 
grounds. Lavater he declared was spending his strength on a 
story for children, and he assured Jacobi that he brought with 
him from Rome? a truly Julian-like hatred of Christianity: and 
he meant what he said ; and it was in the height of this period that 
he finished his Iphigenia,—a play fashioned in the most upv- 
compromising manner after the Greek play, — a Greek fable with 
Greek unity and style. And even though the heroine is to say 
nothing which would not become Saint Agatha, it is nowhere in- 
tentionally Christian; it hints, on the contrary, very unfavorably 
at certain Christian dogmas ; and only a critic who makes the most 
of very remote resemblances could detect any intentional refer- 
ence in the healing of Orestes by the mere presence of Iphigenia 
to the Christian doctrine of the Atonement. The effort is at all 
hazards to escape this old world; and yet Iphigenia is the most 
profoundly Christian of all Goethe’s works. In Wilhelm Meis- 
ter and in Faust his characters approach Christianity from a 
strictly esthetic standpoint. But in Jphigenia Christianity enters 


1 Goethe’s experience in Rome was very much like, may indeed have sug- 
gested Renan’s renunciation of Christianity on the Acropolis : — 

Does thy ambrosial house father Jupiter receive its guest ? 

Ah! here I lie and stretch my hands out beseechingly towards thy knees. 


Empfinget dein ambrosisches Haus, Jupiter Vater, den Gast ? 
Ach ! hier lieg’ ich und strecke nach deinen Knieen die Hiinde flehend aus. 
(Elegien VII.) 
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into their being with the foree and the necessity of life itself; and, 
after Holbein’s Madonna, there is no piece of more distinctly Chris- 
tian art in Germany. Just as in the beautiful face of this Mother 
of God, in Iphigenia the great and final ideas of Christianity 
struggle out from under their long burden of mere tradition and 
dogma, and the “ great heathen,” working as the grand impersonal 
artist, has given them an everlasting form. It is impossible for a 
single age, much less for a single individual, even though he be 
Goethe himself, to be completely rid of these mighty sentiments 
and ideas which have for so many centuries entered with such an 
enormous,’ determining power into every phase of our Western 
life and thought, and which we call Christian. They become our 
fate, our destiny; and though, to use our author’s figure, in a 
rebellious mood we lift up our voices against Israel, some prophecy 
of Jehovah issues from our mouth. Goethe was no Christian on 
principle, and at the very commencement of his Jphigenia not 
only the Church but even the Christian system itself had lost the 
allegiance of his intellect. His reason, however, must have gone 
faster than his heart, and in fashioning so beautiful and ideal a 
character as Iphigenia the artist unconsciously sought his goal 
along an old Christian pathway. 
Lewis J. Huff. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 





A BIBLE STUDY: THE LOST SHEEP, 


AND THE CLASS OF PASSAGES TO WHICH IT BELONGS. 


THE utterances of Christ are clothed in a wide range of styles, 
because there was a wide range of thought in Him. He had his 
own way of seeing things, and, consistently with this, his own way 
of saying things. His style was profoundly true to Him and He 
true to his style. We find, therefore, the most pleasing natural 
expression to a wealth of thought, having in it nothing artificial. 
The vast sweep and compass of his many-sided thought cannot be 
regarded as the result of laborious mental processes, matched by 
constrained efforts at expression. The very opposite is true. For 
we have in these Gospel stories that last, best blossom of discipline 
and training, — simplicity. How different we are, says a master 
in epigram: “Our long sentences betray the distance there is 
between us and the thing we are attempting to tell. What we 
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see clearly we can say plainly. An elaborate sentence or para- 
graph is only a laboring mind articulating its distress.” This it 
is which makes so many choice passages of Scripture a refreshing 
contrast to much of secular literature. The lucid brevity of the 
most impressive paragraphs makes them stand out as models. 
The little illustrative story, under review, of the strayed sheep is 
peculiarly in point. 

Now there is nothing in a true man so like the man as the 
language he uses. His style seems to be himself. The style is 
the man. Hence, “ By thy words shalt thou be judged (R. V., 
justified), and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” There is 
something more than fancy in the maxim, “ What a man says is 
his second self.” There is philosophical significance in the term 
Logos, as meaning at once Reason and Word, for our Lord as the 
Word of God, the divine Logos is the second self of God. “The 
words that I speak unto you they are life.” Thus the dramatic 
element in St. John’s Gospel is exceedingly valuable, revealing 
the very heart of Christ. 

Never were thought and expression more suitably mated than in 
our Master’s utterances, and yet because large thought, deep 
thought never can find language large enough, and grand enough, 
the idea must ever be searched for and sought as back of and 
transcending the symbol. The external must be viewed as the 
incidental, the internal as the essential; and so while the former 
may be circumscribed and contracted, the latter is unconstrained 
and unshackled. None knew better than Christ the settled limi- 
tations of language, and yet felt more profoundly the unfettered 
range of truth. Hence we notice the studied “ manner of the 
man ” that He is content to speak but few words, but by that very 
process to suggest vast groups of ideas, to utter short, sententious 
paragraphs but multitudes of deductions ; and in the light of this, 
the striking hyperbole of the Fourth Evangelist, respecting the 
impossibility of the world itself being able to contain the books 
that should be written of Jesus becomes pleasingly intelligible. 

Thus we understand a friend when he declares that our Lord 
never tried to say exact things about a matter, nor to talk clear 
out to the end of the matter. When we read his words appre- 
ciatively we bear in us always a deep sense of overplus and resi- 
due. Truth is more than anything that can be said about it. 
There is an approximation simply, a trend of thought conveyed, 
for the unspoken contemplation to try and seize or measure. So 
Christ’s aim was less to give the mind something definite or exact 
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to feel of, than it was to give to both head and heart something 
undefined, even transcending fixed bounds to discern and feel after 
and find. 

Thus the idea of God himself may be groped for and be felt after, 
in the limited range of our vision, and He be found (in the assured 
heart), because He is not far from every one of us, and not by 
laborious efforts at exactness in definition or comprehension in 
description. 

“Glory about thee, within thee ; and thou fulfillest thy doom 
Making Him broken gleams and a stifled splendor and gloom. 


Speak to Him, then, for He hears, and spirit with spirit can meet. 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 


I. We are now prepared to note thus the parable, or short alle- 
gory, as serving admirably, in that Oriental clime, for the convey- 
ance of thought without any affort at talking many things but 
teaching much truth. It is a felicitous example of the dictum: 
Non multa, sed multum. This is specially true, because the par- 
able is a picture. The Scripture parables are genre pictures, not 
loquacious but immensely vital and suggestive. Not simply is 
there a hearing secured for pleasing stories, but an indelible im- 
pression is made upon the mind and heart by the awakened 
thought. 

This little bit of word-picturing, The Parable of the Strayed 
Sheep, is simple but profoundly significant, as the short, every- 
day events of life are wont to be. There is something peculiarly 
touching about the representation of the divine Shepherd and his 
tender love. There is a pathos in the final stroke which moves 
and thrills every one that has a heart that can be touched. No 
wonder the early Church cherished this passage with especial at- 
tachment, and that upon no image did it look with more delight 
than this of Christ the Lord as the all-searching Saviour, seeking 
after his lost and bringing it home rejoicing. The persecuted and 
outlawed Christians felt a peculiar charm about this symbol of 
reconciliation and rest. 

II. We advance another step, if we mark the context or con- 
textual incidents. The motif of the pictorial representation re- 
appears in each succeeding story of the series. For it must not 
be lost sight of that we are dealing with a complete little group of 
parables, that are conjoined after a characteristic familiar to Ori- 
entals. The twofold dream of Pharaoh, the repeated prophetic 
intimation, in the earlier, boyhood dreams of Joseph are enough to 
illustrate this idea of emphasis from reduplication of ideas. 
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The effect is heightened, in the chapter under review, by repeat- 
ing the impression in accordance with the Eastern notions of com- 
pleteness attaching to the number three. The joy over repent- 
ance and restoration is the prevailing chord on which the music 
of heaven is based in this advancing series of parables, for ex- 
ample, of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, and the Lost Son. 
These three are one in the central theme which they illustrate, 
though embellished with most agreeable and instructive variety in 
detail. To forget that the group is one is to see only in part. 

It was one of the banes of the fragmentary style of unfolding 
the Scriptures, which prevailed pretty generally among older 
divines, that pet texts were wont to be presented microscopically 
rather than the great mountain ranges and valleys of fundamental 
Scripture principles telescopically. Men became subtle dissectors, 
minute analysts, but strangely regardless of proportion, relation, 
and comprehensiveness. Who cannot recall many discourses on 
the parable of the Prodigal which failed to bring out at all the 
lesson of warning and reproof in that matchless delineation, made 
by our Lord, of the elder brother, a striking portrait of the legally 
justified Jew. His Pharisaic disdain, his contemptuous scorn, 
when the brother returns, his studied avoidance of that brother, or 
even reference to him as such, only calling him, in the talk with the 
remonstrating father, as “thy son,” and by the heaping up of the 
bitterest terms of disgust and disdain against the spendthrift son, 
the lecherous libertine, are all in antipodal contrast to the com- 
passionate nature, the long-suffering patience, the eager watching, 
on the part of the father, for the first signs of repentance, when 
the son, beside himself in sin, shall come to himself again, and 
the divinely regenerated heart shall reassert its higher sovereignty 
and come back with high and holy resolve to find the father-heart 
all ready to shower its wealth of affection, having seen him even 
when a great way off, and eager to impart the transcendent joy 
over such a reconciliation and repentance. 

To fail to see this is to miss one of the crowning elements in all 
three delineations. 

III. As another necessary part of our study of this pregnant 
section of Scripture, it must be borne in mind that all three of 
these parables were addressed to the same hearers. This helps 
very decidedly in the effort made to arrive at a correct interpreta- 
tion, for we are dealing with the carefully selected words of One 
who was a master in the art of adaptation, and could suit himself 
to the varying need of every class and individual among his 
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auditors. Certainly, in the reverent perusal of this first story in 
the series, it is peculiarly significant how the two-sided character 
of the teaching is exactly suited to the two-sided nature of the 
audience ; the Publicans and Sinners needing the winsome en- 
couragement for instant repentance, and the proud Pharisees, 
with their associates from the class of cynical Scribes, needing the 
pungent reproof for their exclusiveness and legal justification. 

There is also another element in this fact of giving to all one’s 
hearers “‘ their meat in due season,” more delicately to be traced. 
For herein, too, we see of what sort was this model of timeliness 
and skillful adaptation in the Master’s parable. The subtle, 
spiritual pride of the ecclesiastics getting its sharp reproof, not 
baldly or bluntly, but by a process of most exemplary indirection, 
whereas encouragement and inducement for prompt repentance 
were most directly given ; and the more obtuse susceptibilities of 
the degraded and disesteemed classes were more plainly aroused 
and promptly appealed to, and thus their affection won. The 
reproof of the Pharisaic class, though indirect in its method, 
lacked not one element of either clearness or courage, while at 
the same time, though it was stinging in its nature for their stoical 
unconcern as regards the lost sheep and the lost son, yet it was 
a rebuke having in it no venom. These “reproofs, corrections, 
instructions in righteousness,” were spzcially applicable to these 
functionaries and ecclesiastics of the Jewish Church particularly 
as they were styled, by a strange paradox of circumstances, Shep- 
herds of the people, strangely acting like hirelings; the Oriental 
fondness for simile and trope, figure and metaphor, lending a local 
charm to the choice of words. Thus the same brief narratives are 
spoken to all, which, with varying applications, are so exactly 
suited to the varying classes before the Master. The lesson of 
commanding significance and of most manifest yearning and en- 
treaty must have come to the hearts of the people like a new 
revelation. No wonder “the common people heard Him gladly,” 
and recognized the power with which He spake, “for He taught 
them as one having authority, and not as their Scribes.” 

The pertinent remark of Gregory the Great regarding Scrip- 
ture in general, suggests itself for quotation as peculiarly applica- 
ble to this parable, in that “ it is like a river broad and deep, in 
whose shallows a lamb might wade, yet in whose depths an elephant 
might swim.” 

IV. A word now as to the elements which our Lord chooses to 
put into this parabolic picture. They were not the remote and 
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recondite objects of some distant, unknown province of the Roman 
Empire. He so enhances the value of the commonest materials 
at hand that He does not have to make his Jewish hearers cross 
the Lebanon mountains and the snows of its summits to fetch from 
far some imported rarity to adorn his discourse. In truth, in the 
simple unpretentiousness of the Scripture stories there is nothing 
of the far-fetched and the outlandish, to use these terms in their 
more primitive and now obsolete sense. There is an immeasura- 
ble gain by such a use as our Lord made of common material. 

The objects in sight are selected, the flowers in bloom at his feet 
are plucked, even the common utensils of the house and articles 
in the pantry are deemed fittest to suit his speech. The Shepherd 
with his sheep, the grasses and lilies of the field, the leaven which 
a woman took to leaven her dough, the piece of coin, lost on the 
common earthen floor, to be carefully sought for by means of the 
stooping, laborious process necessitated by the short house-broom 
of the East, these are the objects He preferred to take and dignified 
forever by the skillful use He made of them in conveying moral and 
spiritual lessons which the world will never let die from memory. 

It puts us in mind of those exquisite genre pictures of that 
master painter Johann Georg Meyer, better known from his birth- 
place as Meyer von Bremen. Who is there that has not looked 
with eager interest on the lowliest scene, the rude cottage door, the 
roof of thatch, the simple flowers behind the rough palings, the 
foreground enlivened by a skillful grouping of figures, especially 
of children? What suggestions of genuine artistic beauty are 
there not to be found in these most winsome of pictures! No one 
can miss the moving beauty of the scenes, no one would have this 
painter renew his earlier efforts at painting larger Biblical scenes, 
or exchange the details to something more pretentious. The 
coarse homespun of the children’s garments, the rude accompani- 
ments of a lowly home, no one would wish to have exchanged for 
costly fabrics, or the plainly clad figures under the thatched roof 
for some stately dame in costly silk within marble walls or in 
some cloistered hall. ‘ Behold they that are gorgeously appar- 
elled, and live delicately, are in kings’ courts.” 

The picture of plain, home-like simplicity speaks for itself in 
silent eloquence, being far more suggestive than descriptive. Es- 
pecially is this the case with his “ Return of the Soldier of the 
Landwehr,” “ The Widow’s Evening Prayer with her Children,” 
“The very small Brother,” and “ Fishermen’s Children.” There is 
an exquisite delicacy, a natural pathos about these works that 
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moistens the eye of the silent, contemplative beholder, and stirs 
with a thrill the quickened heart. Precisely this is the effect of 
the simple grouping of familiar elements in such a genre picture 
as the moving Parable of the Lost Sheep. 

V. The central truth presented in the parable, the joy in 
heaven over sincere repentance on earth, is plainly set forth and 
with emphasis repeated as the key to which the music of all three 
narrations in the series is pitched, in the third and longest it being 
most dramatically acted rather than merely stated. In the words 
of the majestic Litany : — 

“The glorious company of the Apostles: praise Thee. 

The Noble Army of Martyrs : praise Thee. 

The Holy Church throughout all the world : doth acknowledge Thee 

The Father of an infinite majesty ; 

Thine honorable, true, and only Son: 

Thou art the King of Glory : O Christ, 

When Thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death: 

Thou didst open the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers.” 
Well may the Church “ throughout all the world” sing its Gloria 
in Excelsis Deo, for the possibility of this mighty truth that the 
gates of heaven were indeed opened wide to all believers of every 
class and every clime, and that heaven’s ecstasies could be mingled 
with the joy in lowly hearts over sins forgiven and repentance 
secured. The kinship between the great kingdom of Heaven 
and the kingdom on earth was declared to be in that one sentence, 
“There is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sin- 
ner that repenteth,” more close and indissoluble than men might 
think. The infinite importance of genuine repentance even to 
the pleasures of heaven is thus most significantly presented. In 
that one crowning declaration of Christ’s, a revelation of heaven 
was made and of the heart of God, and at once the universal 
necessity for man’s repentance and the immeasurable import of it 
both on earth and in the upper kingdom. 

Every Eastern religion, all the creeds and cults of non-Chris- 
tian faiths, had pictured the strivings and strugglings of sin- 
burdened humanity yearning to come to God, but when the Day- 
spring from on high arose, the utter falsity of this as being the 
order of events was proved; for the “Son of Man (humanity’s 
ideal and divinity’s representative in one) had come to seek and 
save that which was lost,” which was lost beyond all self-recovery. 
Such a self-disclosure of the great divine heart of affection to 
aching and waiting humanity was bringing heaven down to men. 
To the self-sufficient and the stoical the Seeker of Souls could 
not come. For the whole need not a physician, not because they 
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are in verity whole and sound, but because blindness hath fallen 
upon them. Thus, too, the Heart Searcher came not to call the 
righteous, in their own bigoted esteem righteous, but sinners to 
repentance. 
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“ And heaven bends low to hear the prayer 
OF love from lips of self-despair.” 
Wuirttier’s Prayer-Seeker. 


But a perplexity remains in the concluding utterance of the 
Saviour, when He pictures the joy of heaven as being greater than 
over ninety-and-nine just persons which need no repentance. This 
furnishes one of the surprises of Scripture which prove to us the 
incontestable truth of its divine authorship. So striking is such a 
statement, so wholly unlike anything a man would say or philoso- 
pher dare to utter. The originality of it, the boldness of the 
seeming comparison, the positive authority with which the start- 
ling declaration is made, challenges attention and commands the 
closest thought. Surely “ never man spake like this man.” Yet 
there is no denying the apparent obscurity, for this perplexity has 
been the means of introducing great varieties of interpretation, 
which have in some cases obscured the central theme of the 
parable more than illuminated it. 

Such an exegesis is to be found among some of the early inter- 
preters of Scripture, and will serve us as a type of its class. We 
will classify it, therefore, under: (c) It was a view held by some 
who antedated Theophylact, who quotes it with seeming approval, 
that the ninety-and-nine signify the whole unfallen creation, — 
the world of angels! Hilary favored this exposition, and made 
this enlargement or embellishment: “These,” the angelic beings, — 
“the ninety-and-nine, — the good shepherd left in the wilderness ; 
that is, in the higher heavenly places, for heaven is this wilder- 
ness!! being sequestered from all worldly tumult and filled with 
all tranquillity and peace, and came to seek the lost and wandering 
human nature.” Now this is a strange vagary of exposition which 
might be preserved only as a curiosity of Biblical hermeneutics. 

(8) Augustine is certainly far more satisfactory in the illus- 
trative analogy he draws to the conquering commander triumph- 
ing and rejoicing just in proportion as the struggle had been 
most severe and the peril the most dire. Weiss is inclined to this 
phase of the thought. This must be commented on after the next. 

(y) But Martin Luther still more strikes near the heart of the 
difficulty when with his sagacious ingenuity he likens the case to 
a mother concentrating for the time being all her affection on her 
sick child and seeming to a bystander to love none but that only, 
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and rejoicing at that one child’s recovery more than at the unin- 
terrupted good health of all her other children. But is this not 
really an instance of being more ingenious than ingenuous ; for is 
not the illustration seriously faulty even in its representation of 
the divine nature and heart; for in the case of the mother and 
the commander in peril of battle the very uncertainty as to the 
issue is what leads to the absorbing concentration, the well-nigh 
exclusive affection for the one pet needing the mother’s care most ; 
but there is nothing in the nature of God that answers or corre- 
sponds to this uncertainty; for He knoweth the end from the 
beginning; and so large is his heart and so unexclusive his affec- 
tion (the very opposite of the Jewish narrowness) that He giveth 
to all in exact measure and in due proportion. 

(8) But can we be far astray from the very core of the Lord’s 
purpose in this undying story to paraphrase as follows: “And 
when He hath found the wandered one, He layeth it on his shoul- 
ders rejoicing, and when He cometh home He calleth together his 
friends and his neighbors” (not the ninety-and-nine, be it ob- 
served ), “ saying unto them, ‘ Rejoice with me; for I have found 
my sheep which was lost.’ I say unto you that likewise joy shall be 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth more than over ninety-and- 
nine just [legally justified] persons, which [in their own Pharisaic 
estimation] need no repentance.” Such an exegesis, it will be 
seen, harmonizes most admirably with the more amplified delinea- 
tion of the elder brother of the Prodigal, already noticed antici- 
patingly. Three considerations help us : — 

1..The contemptuous disdain of the Pharisees for common 
people, the y>w77 oy, who know not the law, the Torah, necessitated 
a sharp contrast rather than .a questionable or problematical 
comparison. 

2. It was not the Christ method to make such human compari- 
sons which in their very nature are odious, and prolific of evil. 
The “ except your righteousness exceed the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees” is manifestly a profound contrast rather 
than a seeming comparison, for these do not even enter heaven. 

8. The whole trend of Scripture is opposed to the comparison 
of differing degrees of commendable character, but strongly favors 
the distinction between moral opposites. 

The picture is one of consummate beauty in its glimpse into 
the very heaven of heavens where all stages of repentance awaken 
unalloyed joy. 

John Winthrop Ballantine. 


Prrermm Cuurcn (Dorcuester District), Boston. 
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THOLUCK IN HALLE. 


THE second volume of Professor Witte’s “ Life of Tholuck ” 
gives an account of the career of the eminent theologian during 
his connection with the University of Halle, from 1826 until his 
death in 1877. While the first volume discusses the development 
of his mind and the formation of his character, his early religious 
experience, and the beginning of his activity as author and teacher, 
the second reveals a life of theological controversies, of unusual 
literary productivity, of great influence in the university and the 
pulpit, of singular power exercised over students in personal 
intercourse, and of living contact with the various religious move- 
ments and agitations of the day. The frail, sick man, whose life 
had repeatedly been despaired of before coining to Halle, lectured 
there for fifty years in the university, the only serious interruption 
being a year, 1828-1829, spent in Rome, on leave of absence, as 
preacher to the Prussian embassy. 

A comprehensive view of Tholuck’s career is the more difficult 
because he did not limit himself to a specialty but aimed to include 
in his pursuits the whole of theological and religious literature, 
and .to influence all departments of spiritual life. Underlying 
unity is indeed apparent, namely, ceaseless search for the highest 
truth and the effort to make it tell most effectively on the life of 
the individual and the church; but the variety in the details is 
such that the impression of distraction is often more prominent 
than that of unity. He was always an inquirer, searching for 
new truth and eager to welcome it from all quarters. Hence 
he lacked a fixed, finished, dogmatic system, a charge frequently 
made against him by the advocates of an unalterable croed. 
Ever finding new truths, and for the old ones new arguments, 
and yet never halting in his search, we find him viewing the 
great problems of the age in various lights and from different 
standpoints, and for this very reason less ready to pronounce a 
final judgment than those whose view was more limited. Truth 
being his aim, not a particular dogma, he sought to estimate every 
theory according to its own merits. When we consider the 
strength of rationalism fortified by the Kantian philosophy, and 
of pantheism backed by Hegelianism, we are not surprised to find 
his mind at times unsettled respecting minor points, and that his 
theological views were subject to change. His mind was too 


liberal, and his researches were too living, to make him a member 
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of any prevalent school. In the course of his development the 
orthodox pronounced him too liberal, even charging him with 
rationalism; but for the rationalists he was too evangelical. 
Probably no other man became so completely an embodiment of 
the theological and religious conflicts of the age. His heart lived 
the history which made him, and which he helped to make. For 
him there were no cold theories; all truth was vital, personal. 
It is evident that such a mind could not pass through the conflicts 
with neology and the Tuebingen school without the deepest agita- 
tion. But, whatever doubts came, his heart retained its religious 
fervor, and his spirit could find no rest except in God as Father 
and in Christ as a personal Saviour. 

Instead of the specialization and concentration so common 
among German scholars, we find Tholuck’s mind omnivorous, and 
multiplicity a marked characteristic of his intellectual life. Mar- 
velously industrious, and with a quick, living apprehension, he 
gathered fruit from all fields of literature; and his tenacious 
and ready memory gave him such command of his vast stores of 
learning as to astonish his hearers and readers. Although his 
youth belongs to the period when philosophical speculation pre- 
sumed to dominate the heart and life as well as the intellect, he 
found the dialectics of Schleiermacher, as well as of Hegel, too 
cold and formal. He was affected by the philosophy of the times, 
of course, but he cannot be classed with the speculative or sys- 
tematic theologians of the century. His mind was versatile, and 
dealt with the historical and the concrete rather than with the 
philosophical and the abstract; and the mass of his learning 
seemed too great for complete mastery and thorough systematizing. 
Some found fault with that spirit which could not fix its own 
limits and confine itself to them; but others appreciated the 
heart’s claim to freedom and the superiority of life to abstract 
system. 

These things must be borne in mind in order to understand 
Tholuck himself, as well as his great influence on his generation, 
and the fact that his works are now rarely quoted. He was life 
and for life, and his books were largely occasioned by the peculiar 
needs of the day. Besides, the various departments of thought 
he entered have since been cultivated by specialists and developed 
beyond the attainments made when he prepared his works. Yet, 
even if no single work of Tholuck should henceforth be regarded 
as a masterpiece of profound scholarship, his influence on theology 
was such as to insure him a prominent and unique place in the 
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history of theological development. If his lectures and books 
failed to satisfy philosophical and dogmatic minds, they neverthe- 
less worked as a ferment, had a rare quickening spiritual energy, 
and affected more deeply the religious life and tendencies of the 
age than those of the speculative theologians. 

Tholuck’s severe criticism of the theologians of Halle, in an 
address on German rationalism delivered in England, had excited 
so much prejudice against him, both on the part of professors and 
students, that a cold and even hostile reception was expected when 
he came to the city in April, 1826. The reputation which pre- 
ceded him was that of a mystic and pietist, who used his extensive 
learning with Methodistic zeal for the conversion of heretics. 
The avowed purpose of his appointment was the overthrow of the 
rationalism prevailing in the theological faculty, a task apparently 
presumptuous when we consider that Tholuck was but twenty-seven 
years old, and that the faculty contained such recognized rationalistic 
leaders as Niemeyer, Wegscheider, and Gesenius. The reception 
given by the professors was polite, but he keenly felt the loneliness 
of his situation, and often longed for the companionship of his 
devout Berlin friends, particularly of his spiritual father, Baron 
Kottwitz. Professor Niemeyer received him cordially and ex- 
pressed a desire to learn from him something respecting the aton- 
ing death of Christ and the doctrine of justification, “of which 
reminiscences from childhood still lingered in his mind.” 

With his extreme sensitiveness and physical infirmities Tholuck 
seemed but poorly adapted to severe conflicts; yet from the begin- 
ning of his labors in Halle he was obliged to engage in them, and 
for years he was subject to attacks on the part of professors, stu- 
dents, and citizens. Four of the nine chapters composing the 
volume under consideration are headed: Difficult Beginnings; 
New Labors and New Conflicts; The Halle Conflict and its 
Consequences; Learned and other Controversies. Professors in 
Halle and of other universities subjected his literary labors to the 
harshest criticism, impugning his motives as well as attempting to 
destroy his standing as a scholar. Students threatened to insult 
him and to stone the house in which he lived; and repeatedly they 
crowded his lecture-room with the avowed purpose of interrupting 
his lectures. The city echoed the sentiments of the university, 
and for years there were but few citizens who would welcome him 
to their homes, 

He had no hope of converting the professors to his views, but 
he yearned to win and mould the students, and to this end he 
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directed his energies. The reputation of the students for piety 
may be inferred from a remark made to Dr. Charles Hodge, who 
studied at Halle. His teacher of German assured him that of 
the seven hundred theological students not over twenty were pious. 
At his first lecture Tholuck’s room was crowded, mostly by 
students drawn by curiosity to see and hear the “fanatic.” It 
was a threatening crowd, apparently intent on interrupting the 
professor. His first sentence, ‘Gentlemen! Science is the op- 
posite of mere aggregation,” arrested their attention, which he 
held till the close. He went home completely exhausted from 
anxiety. and excitement; but a successful beginning had been 
made. During the first semester 175 students heard his course 
of public lectures, while 199 subscribed for the course on Dog- 
matics. In the next semester he read publicly on “ Difficult Pas- 
sages in the Four Gospels,” and had 284 hearers, the largest 
number during his entire career. 

Tholuck sought to gain influence over students by personal in- 
tercourse as well as by his lectures, putting into practice the les- 
sons learned from Baron Kottwitz. He soon began those walks 
with young men for which he afterwards became so famous. Among 
the first to seek his companionship was George Mueller, founder of 
the orphan asylum in Bristol, England. Tholuck’s desire to bring 
the living word to the hearts of students made him anxious to preach, 
and he requested to be appointed second academic preacher, with- 
out pay, Dr. Marks being the first; but owing to the prejudice 
against him the request was refused. For the same reason few op- 
portunities for preaching in any of the city churches were afforded 
during his first years in Halle. In Romehe had established a rep- 
utation for pulpit ability,and in 1829 Baron von Bunsen, Prussian 
ambassador in that city, exerted his influence to secuve the appoint- 
ment desired by Tholuck, but in vain. From that time he, how- 
ever, more frequently conducted the academic religious services, 
and his preaching was so popular that Dr. Marks finally withdrew 
and left the pulpit entirely to Tholuck. He was appointed univer- 
sity preacher in 1839, and held that position in connection with his 
professorship for twenty-five years. 

After Tholuck’s arrival in Halle the rationalistic element in the 
faculty was strengthened by the addition of new professors, while 
he remained alone or received but little support from others. 
Professor Ullmann, who was called in 1829, stood on a positive 
Christian basis; but in the decisions of the faculty he generally 
voted with the opponents of Tholuck. It required unusual moral 
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courage to side with him against the hostile majority. Guericke, 
Privat-Docent, was a friend of Tholuck ; he, however, joined the 
separatistic Lutherans, and was deprived of his position in 1835. 
The most efficient aid was received by Tholuck in 1839, in the ap- 
pointment of Julius Mueller as professor of dogmatics. For 
many years he had been intimate with Tholuck, to whom he was 
indebted for spiritual guidance while passing through doubt, and 
their intimacy continued until Tholuck’s death severed the tie. 
Julius Mueller was far more speculative and systematic than his 
friend, and many students in whom Tholuck had awakened an in- 
terest in spiritual things came to Mueller to be established in the 
faith. His profound lectures on dogmatics and ethics, as well as 
his great work on the Doctrine of Sin, proved him a philosopher 
as well as a theologian. Childlike in faith, and his heart aglow 
with love for Christ, this deep thinker codperated with Tholuck in 
promoting Biblical Christianity, and through their united influ- 
ence the evangelical tendency became predominant in Halle. 

The space allotted here does not permit details respecting the 
literary and other labors of Tholuck. His works, and articles in 
journals followed in quick succession. His writings are mostly 
exegetical and apologetic; but historical, dogmatic, and practical 
theology also received a large share of attention. He published 
numerous sermons, and of his devotional book, “ Stunden christ- 
licher Andacht,” the eighth edition appeared in 1870. Of his 
commentaries, those on The Gospel of John and The Sermon on 
the Mount have been most popular, the former passing through 
seven, the latter through five editions. In 1830 he established the 
“ Literarischer Anzeiger,” which was published under his editor- 
ship for twenty years. It was devoted to Christian theology and 
aimed to promote theological inquiry in the spirit of Biblical Chris- 
tianity. He was aided by leading theologians occupying a similar 
standpoint, and the influence of the journal was great. It how- 
ever required much labor andinvolved him in annoying contro- 
versies. In the first edition of Herzog’s “ Encyklopaedie” fifty- 
six articles are from Tholuck’s pen. 

The fifty years which Tholuck spent in Halle were rich in histor- 
ical development both in theology and in the life of the church. In 
theology he wanted to mediate between modern thought and Chris- 
tianity, and in the church he opposed extreme views and sectarian 
tendencies, and advocated the union of all evangelical believers on 
the cardinal doctrines of Christianity. In the process of develop- 
ment his own views became more liberal, and he wanted greater 
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freedom in the church. When the king attempted to force on the 
church the liturgy which had been prepared under his direction, a 
number of Lutherans separated from the state church. Tholuck 
favored the state church or Prussian Union, as it was called, in 
which the Lutherans and the Reformed have equal rights, and he 
wrote against the separatists, but at the same time advocated lib- 
erty of conscience in worship. His desire for union in opposition 
to sectarianism and Romanism was evident from his activity in 
the Evangelical Alliance and in the Gustavus Adolphus Associa- 
tion. He was anxious to attend the meeting of the Alliance in 
New York, in 1878, and was making preparations for the journey ; 
but he was too weak to go. In response to the invitation he made 
the humorous reply, “ I fear your American mobs, your hot cakes 
for breakfast, and your excessive kindness.” In early life he had 
contemplated becoming a missionary to the heathen, and ever after- 
wards took a deep interest in the cause of iissions. He was also 
active in promoting the work of deaconesses, begun in 1836 by 
Fliedner’s Deaconess’ Institute in Kaiserswerth. Not only by 
means of sermons, addresses, and personal labors did he aim to in- 
fluence the life of the church, but all his scholarly efforts had a 
practical tendency. 

He regarded the Tractarian movement in England as similar to 
the separatistic Lutheran movement in Prussia. In the winter of 
1825-6 Pusey attended Tholuck’s lectures in Berlin, and from 
that time they were intimate friends. One course of lectures 
heard by Pusey was on “ The History of the Theory of Enlight- 
enment (Aufklaerung) in the Eighteenth Century.” These he 
worked over and published in 1828 under the title, “ Historical In- 
quiry into the Theology of Germany.” From Rome Tholuck 
wrote to Pusey respecting the book: “ In some instances you have 
followed strictly the course of my lectures, in others you have 
taken many details from them. I confess that I wish you had first 
asked my consent, and from the nature of the case you will pardon 
this wish; still I shall rejoice sincerely if you cherish the hope of 
doing good in this way.” 

Neither this publication nor Pusey’s part in the Tractarian 
movement alienated Tholuck. He paid his friend a visit in Ox- 
ford in 1835, told him plainly that he regarded the movement as 
leading to Rome, and in the very year of Pusey’s death, 1839, 
wrote: “If you want to adhere to the ante-Nicene fathers, you 
will be obliged to adopt more Catholic errors. I believe that a 
long list of them might be given. Have you ever studied our 
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German histories of doctrine? However attractive your theory of 
the authority of these fathers, a careful study of Barnabas, 
Irenaeus, and others will prove, nevertheless, that they cannot pos- 
sibly be regarded as healthy specimens of apostolic doctrine.” In 
the same letter he states that he believes the early church cherished 
many errors, just as is the case with the individual believer im- 
mediately after conversion, and that the knowledge of apostolic 
truth increased gradually, just as in mature life the Christian at- 
tains a clearer apprehension of the truth. ‘This period of man- 
hood I find in the Reformation.” 

While Tholuck was watching with interest the development 
of Tractarianism in England, the theologians of Germany were 
absorbed by the controversy occasioned by the appearance of 
Strauss’s “ Leben Jesu” in 1835. In a letter to Pusey, dated 
February, 1836, Tholuck refers to the first impressions made by the 
work. ‘ Among the more cultured, the partisans of the Hegelian 
philosophy are constantly on the increase. While a few of its ad- 
herents seek Christ, others openly announce themselves decided 
pantheists. The Hegelian Privat-Docent Strauss, in Tuebingen, 
has published a Life of Jesus, in which he ingeniously concen- 
trates all the historic discrepancies ever discovered in the same, 
and to these he has added new ones, so as to make that history ap- 
pear an arbitrary construction, a myth. The book has made a deep 
impression on all minds not confirmed in faith by experience. 
From it a new epoch will be dated. . « . In his confession of faith 
the author avows himself a pantheist, and declares that the time 
has come for all to throw aside the mask and for the Christian 
church to be abolished. You cannot imagine how deep an effect 
the book has produced. Many, many who have been hesitating, 
now pass over to that side. Even in our literary journals we read 
pantheistic confessions of faith.” 

Tholuck was one of the numerous writers who entered the lists 
against Strauss. His “ Glaubwuerdigkeit der evangelischen Ge- 
schichte,” 1837, ranks among the best of his productions, and was 
recognized as one of the most effective replies to the “* Leben 
Jesu.” Even in the Tuebingen school it was admitted that Strauss 
had not made thorough historical criticism the basis of his book. 
Tholuck showed that the work rested on philosophical presupposi- 
tions, and that these were made the criteria for the construction 
and interpretation of the facts. He proceeded to accomplish 
what Strauss had failed to do, namely, he made the sources of the 
life of Jesus and the post-apostolic literature the test of the re- 
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liability of faith in the historic character of that life. In historic 
research on the apostolic period Tholuck was at home; and he 
used the results as well as his other literary treasures, together 
with all his wit and sarcasm, to expose the weak points of the 
Tuebingen critic. 

No account of Tholuck would be complete without giving marked 
prominence to his personal relation to students as a shepherd of 
souls. This, however, has been mentioned in an account of the 
first volume of his Life, given in the March number of this 
Review, 1885. The second volume gives abundant evidence 
of his intense desire to lead young men to Christ, particularly 
such as were passing through the agony of doubt. It is affirmed 
that thousands regarded him as their spiritual father. His per- 
sonal intercourse with students became one of the richest sources 
of materials for his sermons. In the preface to a volume of ser- 
mons he says: ‘“ Nearly always the experience of the preceding 
week among members of the congregation gave birth to the idea 
lying at the basis of the sermon.” Near the close of life he re- 
viewed his personal relation to the students with special pleasure, 
and pronounced his life as having been especially blessed because 
it had been his privilege to influence ‘the souls of young men.” 
He particularly sought to exert a personal influence on students at 
the beginning and the close of their career at the university, 
which he regarded as the most critical periods. It was his rule to 
seek intercourse “ with candidates for the ministry rather than with 
ministers, and with students rather than with candidates.” As he 
thought his life had been peculiarly “blessed among young men,” 
so he preferred the name “ student-professor” to that of “ book- 
professor.” His “seeking love” did not always meet with sym- 
pathetic response nor even appreciation. In a review of his career 
he refers to the case of a young man who had been commended to 
his care by a pious mother. He was soon led astray by wild com- 
panions, then repented, but fell again. Tholuck repeatedly vis- 
ited him before six o’clock in the morning, that being the only 
time he could find him at home, and also called on him while in- 
carcerated in the prison of the university. The young man made 
solemn promises to repent and to abandon his course; but in 
response to an inquiry as to whether he would be able to keep his 
promise, a note came from him a few days later with the words: 
** Tholuck sobs, Tholuck prays, but the carousing still continues.” 

The intercourse begun by personal contact was often continued 
by: correspondence. Many of his letters have a pastoral charac- 
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ter. To one who could not pass from the conviction of sin to 
Christian joy he wrote: “ There are for many persons three stages 
in the process of divine guidance. In the first they trust the 
hearts of all men, because they have too much confidence in their 
own. In the second they trust none, because they do not trust 
themselves. In the third stage they trust such as are Christ’s, 
because they mistrust their own hearts but trust Christ. Enter, 
my Beloved, this stage; it is the right one.” ‘To a young min- 
ister given to speculation, who wanted to believe Scripture only 
after mastering it intellectually, he wrote: ‘“ Perhaps you will not 
understand me when I advise you first of all to yield to the im- 
pression of the simple word of God. Let the word, in all its 
simplicity, work directly on your heart; then lay aside the Bible, 
pause half an hour, look upward and inward, and not till then 
begin to speculate.” These letters are full of transcriptions from 
his own experience. One directed to a friend unjustly attacked 
in a journal says: “For the first time you have been thought 
worthy to suffer shame for Christ’s sake. This must have pained 
the flesh, which in point of honor is most sensitive. I too was 
obliged to learn early, by experience, that the Lord disciplines us 
in this respect as soon as we begin to follow Him faithfully. But 
I also learned that by this method one may get rid of his Ego and 
lay everything at the feet of the Lord. How little do those who 
know not the Lord understand this purifying discipline! How 
often when they haughtily boast of criticism and science am I led 
to think: Oh, if you only understood the much higher task which 
each one must first of all perform on himself, with how different 
a@ spirit you would use your science!” An afflicted minister he 
addressed : “I speak from experience. With the most glowing 
enthusiasm I beheld the treasures of the Orient opened before me, 
when but nineteen years old and already called to a professorship 
of Oriental languages. Just then hemorrhage of the lungs laid 
me low for eighteen months, and God led me into a quiet closet in 
which He spoke much with my soul. I came out of it a theo- 
logian. I had taken a vow to consecrate myself wholly to the 
Lord if my health was restored. My dear Friend, we must first 
become a sacrifice unto God before we can bring Him sacrifices.” 
But one quotation more, from a letter to a young man who had 
chosen the career of teacher, but seemed to Tholuck too immature 
for his years: “There is a tragic element in the fact that the 
beauty of boyish naivete must vanish amid the conflicts of the 
soldierly spirit of youth, and that then the beauty of youthful 
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ideals must yield to the stern realities of manhood. Yet it cannot 
be otherwise. This comfort, however, remains to manhood: in 
the next world there is a glorified youth, in which childhood and 
youthful ideals shall be revived and harmonized with the maturity 
of manhood.” 

The most powerful influence exerted by Tholuck was during 
the first fifteen years in Halle, in his conflicts with rationalism. 
The victory had virtually been gained in 1840. Under the leader- 
ship of Hengstenberg, in Berlin, an orthodoxy.and confessional- 
ism were promoted which Tholuck held to be too narrow. More 
earnestly than any other he had contended for the faith; but he 
held that a living faith cannot be confined to scientific or dog- 
matic formulas. The tendency which he himself had most power- 
fully promoted went beyond him, others entered upon his inherit- 
ance, and not a few charged that he had been tainted with the 
rationalism he had so successfully combated. After 1840 he 
opposed both the extremes of orthodoxy and of Hegelianism, and 
for many years continued to exert an extensive influence as lec- 
turer, preacher, and author. He preached his last sermon in 
1871, and closed his lectures in 1875. During his lingering and 
painful sickness he was subject to severe inner conflicts. The 
night through which he passed was, however, illuminated by bright 
flashes of faith. He died June 10, 1877. 

He was married twice. His first wife died in 1831, eighteen 
months after marriage. In 1838 he was married again to a lady 
of noble birth, superior culture, and devoted piety. She proved 
herself a help-meet in the best sense, and added greatly to the 
attractions and Christian influence of Tholuck’s hospitable home. 
She still lives in Halle. Several years before his death a neigh- 
boring house was purchased and consecrated as a Home for poor 
students. Since his decease his large library has been placed at 
the disposal of the occupants. Mrs. Tholuck is deeply interested 
in this charity and manages it in the spirit of her departed hus- 
band. In keeping with the characteristic aim of his life, which 
became his passion and made his work so peculiar, namely, to win 
the hearts of students for Christ, Tholuck in his will devoted all 
his property to the purposes of such a Home. 

J. H. W. Stuckenberg. 
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EDITORIAL. 





OUR RELIGIOUS INHERITANCE FROM ISRAEL. 
I. 

Tue historical connection between Judaism and Christianity is always 
suggesting the question: What are we to think of the Old Testament ? 
and at the same time reminding us that it can only be answered when 
approached from the side of Christianity. It is, perhaps, a partial per- 
ception of this fact which has led modern apologists to lean so heavily on 
the authentication given to the Old Testament by Jesus or his apostles ; 
often, with a singular reversal of the historic process, making even its 
Christian canonicity hang upon the New Testament. While we would 
not question the worth of the testimony borne by the Christian Scriptures 
to the Old Testament, we think that there is another way of answering 
the question which to many minds will be more conclusive, because it 
relies not so much on the attestation of facts, as upon the convincing evi- 
dence of the facts themselves. We wish in this and a following article 
to suggest in outline this method. 

The starting point is a positive Christian faith, with its inherent con- 
viction that Christianity is the ultimate true religion. We inquire, then, 
What elements of our Christian thought and faith have come down to us 
from the religion of Israel? In tracing by far the most important of our 
religious conceptions to this source we do not overlook the fact that the 
long history of man’s seeking God in other religions and philosophies 
affords many parallels to these conceptions. But these scattered rays of 
truth in ethnic systems, highly as we may prize them, are not the bright- 
ness of the manifested Life. 

To Israel, then, we owe first of all our monotheism. That we own and 
worship one God, instead of the “God’s many and Lord’s many” of our 
heathen forefathers and their kinsmen, is because the prophets have 
taught us. In all the lands of his dispersion the Jew has held it for the 
first of his religious duties twice a day to repeat his sublime confession of 
faith — the Shema beginning: “ Hear O Israel, the Lord thy God is one 
Lord: and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy strength.” 

The two great religions, both monotheistic, both missionary, which are 
everywhere pushing back, or undermining heathenism, Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, both derive this fundamental truth from Judaism. But 
monotheism does not mean merely the recognition that there is and can 
be but one supreme being. That is not a religious idea at all, but a con- 
clusion of philosophy which has been more than once reached, and in 
more than one way; an abstract truth which has taken no hold of the 
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hearts of men. The intense monotheism of Islam has lost incaleulably in 
depth and power by the emphasis which in antagonism to Arab heathen, 
and Syrian Christian polytheism, it threw on the negation: There is no 
God but Allah! Monotheism in Israel was neither an abstraction nor a 
negation. It was not arrived at by reflection upon the universe, or the 
nature of deity, but came out of the history of the nation, as interpreted by 
prophecy. There is not in the history of theology (that is, man’s think- 
ing about God) a more instructive chapter than that which shows us the 
transformation, in the faith of Israel, of Jehovah, the national God of 
a petty people, into the One God, in whose hand all the forces of nature 
and history work together for the accomplishment of ends of righteous- 
ness and redemption. This transformation was effected from moral, not 
from metaphysical premises, by the logic of Jehovah’s dealing with Israel. 
We cannot trace this development here, but would emphasize the fact 
that the monotheism of Israel always bore the stamp of its origin — it 
was an ethical, a religious monotheism. 

Israel’s thought of Jehovah is further characterized by the often re- 
curring phrase — the living God. Nothing is farther from the realism 
of the Semitic mind, as well as from the deep religiousness of the race- 
character, than a mechanical deism, whose God is out of touch with the 
world and human life acting only through the fixity of natural law ; un- 
less it be a pantheism whose deity is only the — conscious or unconscious 
—sum of being. Such conceptions belong to that wisdom of the world 
by which it knew not God. To the ancient Hebrew they would have 
been unthinkable. God was to him the most immediate of all realities. 
He recognized his hand in everything; the most trivial happenings of 
his daily life, as well as in the great crises of the national history. He 
loved, He hated: “great is his mercy to them that fear Him;” but 
“the sinners kindle a fire in his anger which shall burn forever.” The 
glory of human wisdom is to know and understand Him, as always 
appearing in human life, that “I am Jehovah who exercise loving-kind- 
ness, justice, and righteousness, in the earth; for in these things I de- 
light, saith Jehovah.” This is the only religious thought of God; the 
only one which meets man’s heartfelt need. A great critical historian 
once said, “The God I want is just the God of the Bible, the Living 
God who is heart to heart,” and this is the feeling of every one who is 
conscious of his soul-need. Such a God only can we love and trust; to 
such a God only can we pray; with such a God only can we commune. 
With the idol of the intellect which theistic speculation too often puts in 
his place, we can have no religious relation whatever. 

It was the mission of the great prophets in the eighth and seventh cen- 
turies before our era to teach Israel, through the conscience, that Jeho- 
vah, the living God, is the God of righteousness, that is to embody 
morality in religion. This association of the moral ideal with religious 
truth seems to us so necessary, that we find it hard to realize that it 
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was once a novel teaching, and one which religious conservatism resisted 
with all its might. We may say without exaggeration that the estab- 
lishment of it as an axiom of religion was the greatest revolution in the 
history of theology. Man’s relations to God are not determined (this 
was the new doctrine) by his birth into God’s people. They are not de- 
termined by his scrupulousness in observing ancestral custom, nor by the 
zeal with which he attends to the external duties of religion, his pune- 
tuality in Sabbaths and feasts, the multitude or costliness of his sacrifices, 
the number or urgency of his prayers, by his thanksgivings or his fasts ; 
but by his conduct. The religiousness of unrighteous men is not religion 
—itis an insult to God, for it shows that they think Him altogether 
such an one as themselves —that they can deceive Him, or bribe Him. 
The one thing which Jehovah demands, the sole condition of favor, is 
righteousness: “ With what shall I approach Jehovah, bow myself to the 
exalted God? Shall I approach Him with burnt-offerings of yearling 
calves? Will Jehovah be pleased with thousands of rams, myriad streams 
of oil? Or shall I give my first-born for my transgression, the fruit of 
my body for my own sin? He has revealed it to thee, O man: What is 
good, and what doth Jehovah seek of thee but to deal justly, and to love 
charity, and to walk reverently with thy God.” The righteousness which 
God requires includes not only civil justice, but humanity, charity. It 
might be summed up in a word from one of the old Law-books: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, I am Jehovah.” Between people and 
people God demands as much as between man and man. The tremen- 
dous indictment of the nations with which the book of Amos opens has 
but one charge, in many specifications : violation of the rights of human- 
ity. God’s favor and his wrath, then, are not unaccountable; not the 
expression of partiality or envy. They are not only absolutely just, they 
are righteous. Israel’s persistent refusal to learn this lesson and live by 
it could have but one issue, which the prophets from the beginning held 
before their hearers — national ruin. They foretold, too, how this ruin 
would come by the hand of the great oriental world-monarchies. They 
declared at last the doom to be irrevocable. Their predictions were 
signally fulfilled. Jehovah proved himself the righteous God the prophets 
had all along affirmed Him to be. 

This confirmation of prophecy would, however, have come too late if 
the religion of Israel had gone down, as might have been expected, with 
the fall of the nation. That it over-lived that catastrophe was something, 
so far unexampled in the history of religions. To see why the worship 
of Jehovah survived the overthrow of the state, we must remember in 
the first place, that in teaching that Jehovah is the God of righteous- 
ness who makes even the great world-empires, whether they know it or 
not, do his behest, the national limitations of religion were already over- 
passed. 

But it was another element in the teaching of the prophets which 
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especially enabled the religion of Israel to survive this crisis. This was 
that Jehovah is not only the God of right, but also the God of deliver- 
ance, the Saviour of those who put their trust in Him. His purpose is 
not destruction but salvation. For He is a God of Love. He loves his 
people with an affection which can only be compared to the tenderest and 
holiest relations of the human family. In all their waywardness and 
wickedness He did not forsake them. His very judgments were for ends 
of grace, that they might turn to Him with all their hearts. The sin of 
Israel, or of Judah, might make the ruin of the two kingdoms inevitable. 
But Jehovah would not destroy his people. By and by a chastened, peni- 
tent, purified Israel would come back, fulfilling the prophetic ideal: “Thy 
people shall all be righteous.” And that would be the golden age. To 
earry out this plan God uses all the forces of history, makes and unmakes 
empires, crowns and dethrones monarchs. Assyria is the rod of his 
anger — against the nations : but when it boasts, “ By the strength of my 
hand have I done it, and by my wisdom for I am prudent,” Jehovah 
breaks it. Nebuchadnezzar is his servant: He has given him dominion, 
the nations which will not serve Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, Je- 
hovah will punish. Cyrus is his anointed one — Messiah — his shepherd 
who performs his pleasure in the restoration of Israel and the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem. 

Here in these prophets are the beginnings of a philosophy of history. 
In all its strife and confusion, turning and overturning, a world-purpose 
is at work, a plan of salvation. The recognition of this gives unity and 
meaning to human events. In the light of this principle the historical 
books of the Old Testament were written, and it is neither by accident 
nor mistake that the Jews reckon them among the Prophets. 

Jehovah’s plan of salvation, as set forth by Hebrew prophecy, includes, 
of course, in the first place his people Israel. But it does not end there. 
The true religion and all its blessings are by their own nature destined to 
universality. In the eighth century Egypt and Assyria stood for the 
heathen world. They had been the oppressors of Israel. Between them 
it was hard living. But Jehovah’s judgments would turn them to Him 
and He would heal them: “In that day shall there be a high-way out of 
Egypt to Assyria, and the Assyrian shall come into Egypt, and the 
Egyptian into Assyria: and the Egyptians shall worship with the Assyr- 
ians. In that day shall Israel be the third with Egypt and with Assyria, 
a blessing in the midst of the earth: for that the Lord of Hosts hath 
blessed them, saying, Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria, the work 
of my hands, and Israel mine inheritance.” 

It is not surprising that this universalism does not have the same prom- 
inence in all the prophets, nor that the way in which the triumph of the 
true religion is to be achieved is not always the same. Sometimes the 
prophet thinks of God’s destroying or disciplinary judgments, sometimes 
of an Israelite world-kingdom. In the second part of Isaiah, it is the 
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mission of Jehovah’s servant Israel to establish religion in all the earth. 
How this has been fulfilled has been already remarked. Christianity 
and Mohammedanism have derived from the Old Testament not only 
their monotheism but their faith in a universal destiny, their missionary 
spirit, — while Judaism itself, failing to realize its mission, lost it. We 
should not, in our familiarity with the idea of a universal religion, for- 
get how novel it was to the ancient world, in which local or national limi- 
tations were accepted as a matter of course, and in which all religions 
tolerated one another, since none put forward absolute claims ; nor should 
we forget what a revolutionary power, foreordained to change the face of 
the world, lay enfolded in this novel conception. 

To recapitulate, we have inherited from Israel our faith in the One 
Living and True God, the Righteous God, and the only Saviour, whose 
world-purpose of salvation all history is fulfilling: from Israel, also, the 
confidence that this only true religion is in its nature and destiny uni- 
versal. 

In another article we shall touch upon some points which have neces- 
sarily been excluded from this rapid survey, especially upon the growth of 
the idea of Revelation. 


THE NEED OF GOOD TASTE IN PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


It may seem to some that all which pertains to the spirit and object of 
worship is exalted above such direction as can be given by mere taste, and 
that the association is unnatural. Truly, without the spirit of devoutness, 
considerations of taste will be ineffectual. Artistic effects cannot take 
the place of adoration and penitence. But, on the other hand, the ab- 
sence of good taste often mars and sometimes vitiates the act of united 
worship. Faults which are sharply criticised in discussions of the sub- 
ject often have no worse a reason than bad taste directed by the best in- 
tentions. About all that is needed in some religious assemblies to make 
worship worshipful is better taste in respect to hymns, music, and arrange- 
ment. Some of the improvements which are needed could be indicated 
by persons of refinement who are not especially devout, but who are dis- 
turbed, and with reason, by violations of taste. Congregations are en- 
joined by the apostle to sing and pray with the understanding also, and 
not to trust all to the feeling of the moment. There should be the fit- 
ness, mutual relation of parts, dignity, and harmony, required by good 
taste, which is a kind of instinctive intelligence, a delicate and almost 
unerring insight into the proprieties of the realm in which it is occupied. 
Taste is of course relative to the objects which engage attention, and can 
be correct only if there is sympathetic appreciation of those objects. 

Some of the faults of public worship which are due to bad taste will be 
recognized as soon as they are stated. Those which are most commonly 
attacked arise from the misuse of choirs. When music by choirs of 
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trained singers is either excessive or inopportune, the result is not neces- 
sarily irreligious music, but violation of the proprieties of worship which 
amounts to a violation of good taste. There are no fixed proportions of 
time, relatively to the length of the whole service, which determine the 
excessive use of choirs, but when more time is taken up with anthems and 
musical responses than with prayer or Scripture reading or both together 
there is evident disproportion. Under what circumstances could it be ap- 
propriate to introduce four long performances by the choir, besides an ex- 
tended organ prelude into an ordinary morning service? When this kind 
of music is so abundant that the other parts preceding the sermon are 
little more than transitions or breathing spaces for the choir, or when the 
extension of Scriptural and devotional exercises would, in addition to 
music, make the service so long as to be wearisome, there is excess and 
therefore abuse of the function of choirs. The writer has occupied the 
pulpit, or rather the chair back of the pulpit, while a quartette has ren- 
dered an anthem eight minutes in length, a trio one of six minutes, a so- 
prano solo one of five, and a contralto solo one of seven, a total of twenty- 
four minutes, which, with the addition of the organist’s introduction, 
included an entire half hour. As the hands of the clock opposite, visible 
to the preacher but not to the choir or congregation, held on their way, he 
wondered how time could be gained for praying and preaching. But 
worse than excessive is inopportune interjection of such music. This is 
the case when the pastoral prayer is to follow immediately after a selec- 
tion by the choir. In some instances the transition might be perfectly 
natural, but almost always the contrast is violent. The writer once 
listened to a soprano solo, which was constructed solely to display the 
voice, and which carried the performer from the mastery of one difficulty 
to the mastery of another, till at length on the penultimate note a pirou- 
ette was brilliantly executed, after which by the aid of a final note the 
performer safely alighted, while nothing but some lingering sense of pro- 
priety restrained applause, and his dismay was almost hopeless as he arose 
in his place and said “ Let us pray.” On another occasion the tenor, at 
the same point in the service, struck into some doggerel verse beginning : 


‘The clock strikes one 
Thy will be done,” 


actually going on hour by hour from midnight till noon, and at the end 
the dazed minister was obliged to engage in the prayer of general suppli- 
cation! The risk of inappropriateness is very great also when a choir is 
to sing immediately after the sermon. It may sometimes be suitable to 
render softly part of a hymn or a simple chant which the preacher has 
selected or approved, but almost invariably the effect is unfortunate. 

But all offenses against good taste are not comprised in the unwarranted 
intrusion of choirs. Another fault is a mistaken arrangement of the con- 
stituent parts of divine worship. Responsive reading may be placed far 
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on in the order, even after the lesson from the New Testament. Prayer 
may be wedged in between two hymns, the collection mzy immediately 
precede or follow prayer, or come directly before the sermon, prayer may 
be at a point too far from the beginning or too near it, and the effect of 
such misadjustment is to destroy sense of unity and to jolt the devout 
worshiper as if he were traveling on a rough road. The sensation is 
not unlike that which one has when in the dark there proves to be another 
step on the stairs when he supposed he had reached the bottom. In this 
case, the several parts may be excellent, but bad arrangement impedes 
the flow of devotion. 

Another fault is abruptness in the passage from one part to another of 
the service, or the abrupt termination of some act of worship; as the 
singing of hymns without the use of Amen at the end. There is nothing 
to mark the conclusion of the whole hymn, but the last stanza ends as the 
other stanzas ended. The Amen is not only the devout termination of a 
hymn, but is also a natural, and it may even be said a graceful, ending. 
So if the responsive reading is allowed to be completed without the use of 
the Gloria Patri, there is an uncomfortable abruptness. The service 
usually closes too abruptly. After the benediction there should be a de- 
cent pause of silence, but the instant Amen leaves the lips of the minister, 
there is a bang on the organ and a general movement of the congregation. 
One of the most admirable features of the Episcopal ritual is the transi- 
tion from one part to another, as when after the Creed and before the 
people kneel, the minister says, “ The Lord be with you,” and the people 
respond, “ And with thy spirit;” and after all have kneeled before ex- 
tended prayer begins, brief sentences of petition are spoken first by the 
minister and then by the congregation. 

Some of the most serious violations of taste are in the character and 
oftener in the adaptation of hymns and music. Good taste, as well as 
deep religious feeling, is already excluding trivial, boisterous, and senti- 
mental hymns, with the tripping, swinging, seesaw, secular music to which 
they are set. But fault may exist in the opposite direction, as when bar- 
ren, monotonous, dragging tunes are forced upon good hymns, and when 
hymns which are little more than external enumerations of religious be- 
liefs, and which might as well have forty as four stanzas, are imposed upon 
a congregation. Tunes and hymns which can be caricatured have bad 
taste in them. The advice may be good never to sing a parody on a 
hymu or tune because the association will remain; but, after all, there is 
something fatally wrong when a successful caricature can be made. Good 
taste is also offended when a hymn however good is set to a tune also good 
but which is not suited to it. Perfect adaptation is not always attainable, 
but no study on the part of those who prepare hymn-books is more impor- 
tant or fruitful than the study of adaptation. The lack of it mars wor- 
ship. Success in it enriches and exalts worship. 

In view of these and other illustrations which might be cited, it is not 
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perhaps too much to say that a service which does not in some respects 
offend the requirements of good taste is the exception. It may at least 
be said that improprieties of this sort are exceedingly common. 

The remedy lies chiefly in the exposure and recognition of these faults. 
When they are perceived no minister can be satisfied to endure them. 
He will search till he finds needed improvements. We therefore attempt 
no more now than the suggestion of a few principles which should always 
determine the arrangement of public worship. 

In general, the worship of a large congregation needs to be carefully 
ordered in every detail. Scarcely anything should be left subject to 
variation. Those informal methods which are not unsuitable to social 
meetings may be entirely inappropriate to the more formal and dignified 
worship of the Lord’s day. All the conditions of such worship can be 
anticipated and definitely provided for. The effect of a given succession 
of parts can be foreseen. So that jerks, jolts, painful and ludicrous con- 
trasts, and awkwardness of transition can be avoided. Those who com- 
piled and those who afterwards modified the rituals which are in use 
must have had in their thought the attitude of the people at the end of 
each part, and thus have decided what should come next, and what should 
be the method of approach at every transition. They must have calcu- 
lated the probable impression of each act of worship and have studied the 
mood in which the succeeding act would be taken up. The fervor and 
vigor which constitute the strength of worship are doubled when happy 
collocation and progressive order give that grace to worship which con- 
stitutes its beauty. Therefore the order of service which has become es- 
tablished should not be changed, except for the purpose of removing 
obvious faults. Familiarity of order facilitates devotion. Attention is 
not wasted on surprises and unexpected proposals. What Mr. Spencer 
lays down as the principal canon of style, that the intellectual attention 
of readers or hearers should be economized, is applicable to the economy 
of feeling in the ordering of worship. Feeling should not be distracted 
from the contents to the mechanism of worship. 

The application of the criteria of good taste to devotion is the repeated 
inquiry as to what is appropriate to the purposes of devotion. Certainly, 
then, a real and sustained participation of the people should be secured. 
The congregation should be worshipers at every point of the service 
which is not devoted to instruction. This is an almost infallible test of 
the propriety of every part. Take, for instance, the pastoral prayer in 
which the people do not audibly join. Should it not be the study of the 
pastor to express the feelings and needs of the whole congregation? 
Should it not be his aim to interpret the praise, penitence, and desires of 
the people as if, for the time, he were merely their voice? Throughout 
he is to say “we” and “our,” and the prayer should correspond with 
the language. The New England Puritans signified their participation 
in prayer by standing erect throughout and by responding with Amen at 
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the end. Now that the head is bowed and an attitude assumed which is 
not specially favorable to devotion, it would be an improvement in wor- 
ship if the congregation should at least respond with Amen at the con- 
clusion of every prayer and of the benediction. 

In non-liturgical churches music is the channel through which the wor- 
ship of the people comes to general expression. It is greatly to the ad- 
vantage of this method of worship that during the last twenty years so 
much rich, noble, devout music has been composed for congregations, and 
that a better taste has been discriminating the good from the worthless 
in the great mass of hymns which exist. The increasing use of fine 
hymns and tunes, with the singing of a few chants which easily become 
familiar, is the best possible development of worship according to the re- 
quirements of good taste. 

The function of choirs is determined by the same test. Its principal 
use is to lead the praises of the people. Congregational singing is seldom 
satisfactory when there is no choir to lead. A large chorus of good 
voices is the ideal choir. It insures excellence in singing and inspires 
confidence in the congregation. A iauch wider variety of tunes can be 
employed than when there is no strong leadership. Incidentally to this 
function of leading the congregation, a choir may occasionally, or at every 
service, render with appropriate feeling devotional anthems and chants in 
which the people do not join, but which lift the heart to God, or may by 
brief sentences aid the transition from one to another portion of the ser- 
vice. All such secondary uses of a choir, and they should be held strictly 
in a secondary place, should be under the guidance, if his musical knowl- 
edge suffices, but certainly subject to the approval, either of the minister 
or of some person who can be trusted to exercise good taste in such mat- 
ters. Here again it must be admitted that the Episcopal ritual has an 
advantage in that the selections to be sung are prescribed, so that at a 
given point only this or that selection may be used. Thus, even those 
parts which are rendered by the choir are considered portions of the gen- 
eral worship. The disadvantage remains that the selections are too limited. 
A capital remedy in our churches against the depraved habit of choirs in 
the choice of anthems is the more frequent rendering of chants, which are 
always devout, always impressive, and always of a high order of musical 
merit. The abuse of choir-singing appears when it becomes anything 
other than a medium of worship, and is used to excite admiration. It 
is our opinion, also, that congregations are neither increased nor main- 
tained by elaborate music. More people, we believe, are repelled from 
church by music which is for display than are drawn to church to hear 
artistic music. 

There may be a more extended use of Scripture than is common. 
Hearing of the Word is as devotional as it is instructive. There should 
usually be, besides the responsive reading from the psalms, two Scripture 
lessons. The Old Testament, outside the psalms, is a neglected book in 
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our public services. In this respect the non-liturgical churches have the 
advantage of freedom and range in selection, since they are not required 
to introduce long chapters from the Old Testament which have no con- 
ceivable relation to the instruction and worship of the day. 

Much, indeed nearly all, depends on the minister. If his taste and 
judgment are at fault it is useless to expect appropriate worship. But if 
he has good taste, the most sluggish congregation will be affected. The 
people may not do the particular things he requests, but their habit and 
manner will gradually improve. When a choir commits outrageous 
offenses against the proprieties of worship so that the service becomes 
decidedly irreligious, and yet the people are passive, it may be counted cer- 
tain that the minister is largely to be blamed. The minister should culti- 
vate knowledge of hymns and sacred music, he should familiarize himself 
with the devotional portions of the Bible, he should be painstaking in the 
premeditation of prayer, he should maintain a dignified and reverent 
demeanor in the pulpit. The lounging, brisk, irreverent manner of some 
ministers in the pulpit of necessity infects the congregation. The minis- 
ter in some cases makes the impression that he has nothing to do with 
eertain portions of the service, for example the singing of hymns, whereas 
from first to last he should lead the people in every act of worship. All 
this means work for the minister, but this is his business. 

The object in view is not so much to make audible participation louder 
and more general, though that is to be desired, but to deepen devoutness 
in the hearts of the people. With this object the most trifling things 
assume importance, for nothing can be insignificant which is part of the 
worship of God’s people in God’s house. 


COMMENT ON CURRENT DISCUSSION. 
THE SALVATION OF THE HEATHEN — A NEW PHASE OF THE DISCUSSION. 


The Rev. Edmund S. Ffoulkes, Oxford, England, contributes to the 
new volume of the “ Dictionary of Christian Biography, Literature, Sects 
and Doctrines” an article on “ Predestination,” in which he claims that 
theology has not taken sufficient account, in treating this topic, of the 
universality of the Atonement. Without following the writer’s reasoning 
on this point we notice his incidental discussion of the question of the 
salvation of the heathen. He first brings out clearly and strongly the 
Biblical doctrine of the death of Christ for all men. In this atonement 
“it was His intention and wish all men should participate to the full, by 
accepting the terms on which it was offered to each individual in turn.” 
Commenting on the invitation “‘ Come unto Me all ye that labor,” ete., the 
writer asks, “ Would it not be sacrilege to suppose that any such could 
ever be found on earth, as would never have the option of accepting it ?”’ 
“Principles of reason and common sense,” he says forcibly, “ which have 
been accepted in other cases cannot be refused extension to this.” With 
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this universality of the Atonement he connects an equally universal mis- 
sion of the Holy Spirit. ‘“ For the admitted end and object of his mission 
having been to apply the full benefits of the Redemption to all willing to 
profit by it, to say that its application must be coextensive with its inten- 
tion is almost to waste words. To allow that Christ died for all, and yet 
maintain in the same breath that the Holy Ghost passes over any for 
whom Christ died, . . . would surely be treason to those pointed assur- 
ances, ‘I will pray the Father, and He shall give you another Paraclete, 
that He may abide with you forever.’ It is an alter ego, surely, that is 
here promised ; so that if One ‘ came into the world to save sinners,’ it is 
out of the question that any, being sinners, should be overlooked by the 
other.” These two evangelical principles have been advocated constantly 
in this Review, and we agree with the writer as to their fundamental 
importance, whatever opinion should be held as to the grounds of Predesti- 
nation and Election. Accepting these principles the question arises, How 
are they applied? Mr. Ffoulkes assumes a universal “ temporal mission of 
the Holy Ghost,” that is, an appreciable offer to each soul in the present 
life of “salvation through Christ.” This salvation is presented in such 
form as the individual is capable of receiving, but it is accompanied uni- 
versally by the internal grace of the Spirit. We have said that the writer 
“assumes ” this special mission of the Spirit, since he offers no Biblical 
or other proof of it. But we should perhaps say, that he infers it from 
two principles, one stated, the other unavowed, namely, the universality of 
the Atonement, and the limitation of probation to this life. If this latter 
point is not proved, his inference is uncertain. The universality of the 
atonement implies the universality of the Spirit’s work, but it leaves 
open the question as to its temporal conditions. 

Entirely independent of this English clergyman, the Rev. Dr. Hurd 
proposes the same theory in a recent number of “The Advance.” “Now 
what,” he asks, “is the essential element in the scheme of redemption 
which we term evangelical ? Reduced to its simplest terms, is it not this : 
That a compassionate God is seeking the lost?’’ Starting with this thor- 
oughly evangelical conception of the gospel, Dr. Hurd inquires how God 
is “striving to bring sinners to repentance” when there is no knowledge 
of the Word. He answers interrogatively, “ Who will presume to say 
that they have not the Spirit?” If this be admitted, he claims that the 
probation of the heathen “is essentially, though not fully, a Christian 
probation,” and asks, whether “in this world-wide presence and power 
of the Holy Spirit, the last, best gift of a risen Christ, we have not a 
sufficient solution of the dark and difficult problem which is now agitating 
our churches.” 

Our main purpose in this paragraph is to call attention to the progress 
which the discussion is making through this clearer recognition of what is 
implied in the Atonement and in the nature of Christianity. Granted in 
full, without misgiving or qualification, that the gospel means God in ac- 
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tion in humanity, universally, to recover men to himself, and all questions 
of method are not only subsidiary but comparatively unimportant. 


The “solution” proposed by Mr. Ffoulkes and Dr. Hurd is not new. 
It is contained in the Theses of Robert Barclay, published by Dr. Schaff 
under the title ‘“‘ The Confession of the Society of Friends, commonly called 
Quakers. A. D. 1675;” — avery interesting document. Barclay ob- 
jects against the Remonstrants, or early Arminians, and others, that al- 
though they teach “the universality of Christ's death,” they have failed 
to recognize the universality of the Spirit’s manifestation of grace. Barclay 
condemns ‘the theory that the light of nature is sufficient, characterizing 
it as “Socinian and Pelagian.” He teaches, equally with Mr. Ffoulkes 
and Dr. Hurd, a universal “temporal mission of the Holy Spirit,” and 
founds it in the same way in the saving love of God. He calls his 
theory a “ principle (or hypothesis).” So far as it is a necessary exten- 
sion of the doctrine of a universal atonement his line of argument is con- 
vincing. 

The reassertion of Barclay’s theory by a distinguished Churchman in 
England and a venerable Congregational clergyman in this country is an 
interesting fact as showing the pressure of the problem it attempts to 
solve. Evidently it will not permit itself to be ignored. 

No less noteworthy is the inferential character of the “solution.” 
Barclay’s Biblical references are few, and will not bear the light of 
modern exegesis. His “ hypothesis” is an inference. The same is true 
of Mr. Ffoulkes’s statement. Dr. Hurd adduces one text, John xvi. 8; 
but if he had quoted the next and closely connected verse, “ because they 
believe not on Me,” his special use of the passage would have been ex- 
cluded. The theory has no proof-texts. When we examine into the 
premises of the theory we find that they are two, the universality of the 
atonement and the universal decisiveness of this life. The latter is a 
necessary part of the foundation. For if the Spirit’s mission to offer re- 
demption to all men may be fulfilled to some hereafter, we cannot assume 
that this specific work is wholly confined to this life. 

The theory shows, therefore, to what extremity men are driven who 
seek to avoid rationalism and admit to the full the Biblical teaching re- 
specting the character of God as revealed in Christ, and at the same time 
hold on to the dogma of the universal decisiveness of this life. Without a 
proof-text, and on general principles involved in the nature of the gospel, 
they infer a universal mission of the Holy Spirit in this world, to in- 
fluence men to repentance and faith by a disclosure of the forgiving love 
of God. ; 

There can be no dispute as to a universal “ temporal mission ” of the 
Spirit of God. God is not far from any one of our race. In Him each 
lives. We may believe that He has always been influencing men for 
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their good, preserving even in debased forms a religious spirit, holding 
men back from absolute ruin, inspiring developments in art, philosophy, 
law and government, which have helped on the progress of the race. In- 
dividuals have doubtless been specially called and equipped for high ser- 
vice outside of the line of Israel’s kings, lawgivers and prophets. So has 
there been a helping and purifying presence with each soul that has 
sought, according to its light, the path of virtue. 

But something altogether more and better than this is included in the 
Biblical representation of the redemptive mission of the Holy Spirit. An 
Apostle could say in view of it: “The Spirit was not yet; because Jesus 
was not yet glorified.” The specific redemptive, saving, universal work 
of the Spirit is everywhere in the Scriptures connected with the Messiah 
and the times of the Messiah. All other work wrought by Him is pre- 
paratory to this, insufficient in itself, inadequate as an expression of a 
love which seeks that it may save the lost. 

The theory which confines the redemptive work of the Spirit to this 
life not only runs counter to the current of Biblical representations of the 
nature and purpose of that work, but empties history of its religious sin- 
cerity and reality. It puts into past stages of development, mystically 
and arbitrarily, what cannot be found in them in fact; and disconnects 
religious renovation and progress from means and motives which are pro- 
vided in the established conditions and course of life and are apprehended 
by human reason. This is the standing objection to Barclay’s use of the 
doctrine of the inward light. The historical formation and existence of 
a Bible is a witness toa different divine method. The mission of the 
Spirit is connected with the progress of historical revelation. It becomes 
universal, as a redeeming power, with the historical manifestation of a 
universal Redeemer. We do violence to history and its divinely estab- 
lished laws, when we equalize the Spirit’s work at every stage of special 
revelation. Much more so when we extend the theory over paganism. 
Mr. Ffoulkes goes so far, in order to maintain the divine equity in the 
administration of grace, as to suppose that there is a greater degree of 
the Spirit’s energy exercised in heathenism than in Christendom, in order 
to compensate for the lack of religious knowledge. This extravagance 
reveals the essential weakness of the theory. 

The sober facts of heathen life refute it. There is no such “ fruit of 
the Spirit” to be found as the theory, if true, requires. 

It is probable, therefore, that the solution of the problem must be 
found by recognizing that this earthly life does not define and limit the 
Spirit’s redemptive work for mankind. If that work is related to the 
race as a whole, as the death of Christ is, if it is intimately connected 
with his sacrifice, deriving from it a persuasive power over human in- 
telligence and in the realm of free moral agency, then the only theory 
that comprehends all the known facts seems to require an extension of 
the Spirit’s “temporal mission” beyond the limit of death, in cases where, 
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in the nature of the case, his mission, if confined to this life, would fall 
short of the meaning and purpose of his operation as the “Spirit of 
Christ.” Probably the chief reason which now holds men back from ad- 
mitting this “hypothesis” is its supposed bearing on the seriousness of 
present opportunity under the gospel. But a right conception of the 
Spirit’s mission would supply the necessary cautions, and at the same time 
avoid fettering it with conditions which, to say the least, are apparently 
incompatible with its true and glorious universality. 


THEOLOGICAL AGREEMENT AND THEOLOGICAL SYMPATHY. 


Incidental reference was made in the last number of the Review 
to some investigations of the “ New York Observer” into the opinions 
of five or six hundred Congregational ministers of New England about 
the “New Theology.” The numerical outcome of these investigations 
seemed to be very gratifying to those who set them on foot, the net result 
being, to use the somewhat ambiguous language of the report, that 
“searcely twenty-five were favorably disposed to any other than the 
commonly accepted view of doctrine held by the Evangelical Churches.” 
But upon reflection the outlook does not appear to be so satisfactory. 
The figures cannot be trusted. In a later editorial the “Observer” asks, 
with no little concern : — 


“Ts there not another side to this picture which may not be so assuring ? 
How do you account for the very general apprehension which makes the result 
of our recent investigation a surprise to the churches generally ?_ How do you 
account for the prevailing opinion among intelligent laymen that the clergy 
generally are more ‘liberal’ than they are willing to confess ? Whence comes 
the distrust that makes believing parents afraid to place their children under 
certain influences? Thesc questions put the case very mildly. ‘They explain 
the ‘ pother.’ Unimportant, unsubstantial, ephemeral as ‘new theology’ may 
appear to the historian or philosopher, it is nevertheless a power in the present. 
It has taken possession of some of the heights of Zion in New England. Not 
only at Andover, but in New Haven, it is an appreciable element in the religious 
atmosphere of the churches and the schools. It is influential in some of the 
churches in Boston. It is believed to have a standing in other theological 
seminaries where its position is not prominent. Its most influential advocates 
claim that its influence is greatest in the most important places ; that it is 
planted in a generation of outgoing preachers who have not yet made their 
mark ; that it must be recognized as closely related to the old theology ; that 
it must be admitted into the family, and enjoy all the privileges and emolu- 
ments, and all the facilities and endowments, which have been hitherto em- 
ployed in the service of evangelical and orthodox religion.” 


We have no desire to follow the “Observer” in its investigations or 
reflections. We will not attempt to answer the ominous questions which 
it propounds. We may venture to suggest, in explanation of the dis- 
crepancy between the “assuring figures” and the real situation as set 
forth in the paragraph quoted, that in times of theological progress toler- 
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ation is far wider than agreement. Toleration may never ripen into intel- 
lectual assent. None the less is it intelligent in the position which it 
assumes. If those who tolerate the theory of a Christian probation, 
without accepting it, were asked for the reason of their tolerance, we 
think that their answer would be substantially this: “The Missionary 
Church no longer holds the dogma of the universal perdition of the 
heathen as the dogma was formerly held ; but if the heathen are saved 
in any considerable number it must be through a Christian opportunity, 
or upon the theory of ‘implicit faith’; neither of these theories may 
call the other heretical, for both are equally heresies in the light of 
ancient doctrine.” This we understand to be the position of men like 
Dr. Walker of Hartford, as declared at Springfield, and Dr. Merrill of 
St. Louis, as stated in recent communications to the “ Advance” and 
“ Congregationalist.” The theory of a Christian probation for the 
heathen is acknowledged, by those who tolerate it, to be a reverent, seri- 
ous, and sincere attempt to replace the dogma of the universal perdition 
of the heathen; and it is safe to say that the theory will be more and 
more tolerated by intelligent and candid men until some more reasonable, 
consistent, and Christian theory is established in place of the now dis- 
carded dogma of the universal perdition of the heathen. 

The mutual relation, however, of those who believe in theological 
progress is not merely that of toleration, it is that of intellectual sym- 
pathy. There is a constant and well-defined difference between minds 
of conservative and progressive tendencies of thought within the orthodox 
bodies; and this difference will always make itself manifest upon any 
legitimate issue, like that which was raised at the last meeting of the 
American Board. Progressive men will, as a rule, be found to be in 
sympathy with one another, but this sympathy does not necessarily imply 
full and positive agreement. Theological progress is at present con- 
spicuous in three departments of research and thought: the critical, the 
scientific (referring not to method but to matter), and the doctrinal. 
The critical movement is chiefly concerned with the structure and history 
of the Scriptures; the scientific, with the doctrine of Nature, as modified 
by the theory of evolution; and the doctrinal, with the development and 
application of the principles of the Atonement. If now the question be 
passed around to ascertain how many ministers positively accept the con- 
clusions of the more advanced school of Biblical criticism, comparatively 
few among those of progressive sympathies would care to give a direct 
affirmative answer; but the majority would say: “We allow the methods 
which are pursued, we trust the scholars who are pursuing them, and 
we are prepared to accept the conclusions when fully presented and 
rightly related to existing truth.” Progressive thought of any type will 
not blindly separate itself from the scholarship of men like Weiss, Cheyne, 
or Briggs. Or if the question were asked as to the acceptance of evolu- 
tionary theories as applied to the solution of theological problems, few 
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progressive men in the ministry would care to give an unqualified assent. 
But it may be assumed that the attitude of all such men toward evolu- 
tion is that of respectful consideration. A leader in the Scottish Church 
is reported to have pronounced Professor Drummond an atheist. Con- 
servatism in America has pronounced no such judgment upon him, all 
classes uniting in admiration of his Christian character and methods of 
work ; but, if we have been rightly informed, his answers, when in this 
country, to questions of a critical and scientific nature, were not very 
satisfactory to his conservative hearers. In like manner comparatively 
few among progressive thinkers are prepared to express their belief in 
the theory of a Christian probation for all men. But it is very evident, 
according to the after thought of the “ Observer,” that sympathy for this 
view greatly exceeds actual agreement with it. Doubtless, as the ‘ Ob- 
server” implies, the proportion of those who sympathize with the view 
is larger in the colleges and seminaries than in the pastorates: and the 
same remark might be made in regard to critical and scientific theories. 
For it is the business of men who teach to answer questions, to investi- 
gate, to carry out theory or doctrine to its natural and complete issue. 
Problems of one sort or another confront the teacher. It may be the 
sign of wisdom as of courage for him to say, “I do not know ;” but it 
is not the sign either of wisdom or of courage for him to say, “I will 
not think.” Think he must, and to the point. Parrying a question is 
not teaching. A student is not answered when he is silenced. The 
class-room is no place for evasion, skillful definition, arbitrary statement, 
or mere authority. It is the place for inquiry as well as for investiga- 
tion, for the development of doctrine as well as for its defense. 

Perhaps it is just here, in respect to the legitimate uses of scholar- 
ship, that the division between the conservative and the progressive 
elements in the orthodox churches is the most real and the most pro- 
nounced. We do not deny to conservatism its scholarship, but from the 
nature of the case it is set to investigation rather than to inquiry, to the 
defense rather than to the advance of doctrine. What is conservatism 
doing to give to the church any larger or better thought of God, of the 
Scriptures, of Nature, or of man? Here again we do not deny religious 
activity, but activity is not intellectual advance. The activities of the 
church are the common property of all schools. The terms conservative 
and progressive belong especially to the realm of thought. And in this 
realm there is a community of interest, of feeling, and of purpose among 
all who believe in progress. This fellowship is not limited to any de- 
partment of research or thought, and it is not broken by any want of 
complete agreement in regard to specific subjects. And we may be 
allowed to add, in the face of much bitter and contemptuous criticism, 
that there is conscience in progress. Its advocates believe in a duty laid 
upon them no less serious and necessary than that which attends the 
communication of known truth. The friends of what has come to be 
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known as the “ New Theology ” are not scared by the charge of “ specu- 
lation” which is so freely urged by their conservative brethren. ‘They 
know their purpose, they believe in their methods, and they are assured 
of the final results. In their view, to quote the words of one of their 
number, the ‘“‘ New Theology ” “is not a disturber of the peace in the 
realm of belief, but comes forward to meet the unconscious thought and 
the conscious need of the people, and, if possible, do something towards 
quelling the anarchy of fear and doubt that now prevails. It is nota 
vague thing, 

‘ Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 

The other powerless to be born,’ 

but a definite movement that attempts to link the truth of tne past 
with the truth of the present in the interest of the Christian faith. It 
justifies itself by the belief that it can minister to faith, and by a con- 
viction that the total thought of an age ought to have the greatest ’ 
possible unity, or, in plain phrase, that its creed ought not to antagonize 
its knowledge.” 





BIBLICAL AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 





THE HISTORY OF THE VULGATE IN FRANCE. 


OPENING LECTURE GIVEN AT THE “ FACULTY OF PROTESTANT THEOLOGY IN 
PARIS,” NOVEMBER 4, 1887, BY M. SAMUEL BERGER, SECRETARY OF THE 
FACULTY.! 


Tue Bible of St. Jerome during the Middle Ages was the daily 
bread of the Church throughout the West; and we still feel its influence 
upon our civilization. Nevertheless, the history of the Vulgate has not 
yet been written ; and its fortunes as well as its variations are still in 
large measure unknown. If it please God this history shall be written. 
In many lands students are at work upon it with zeal, but without rivalry, 
and in the true spirit of harmony; for the study of the Bible always 
blesses those who devote themselves to it. Doubtless a long time must 
elapse before we can consider the task as done; but we have no need to 


1 [Mons. Berger, who was born at Beaucourt (Haut-Rhin) in 1843, has been 
pursuing for many years past the studies of which a summary is given in the 
following pages. Other and kindred essays from his pen are the following : 
La Bible au seiziéme siécle. Etude sur les origines de la critique biblique 
(Paris, 1879) ; De Glossariis et Compendiis exegeticis quibusdam medii aevi, 
etc. (Paris, 1879) ; La Bible francaise au Moyen Age. Etude sur les versions 
de la Bible en prose de langue d’oil (Paris, 1884), — a work “crowned”? by the 
Institute of France. The present essay, in addition to the exceedingly inter- 
esting and important information it gives respecting the version which was for 
centuries the Bible of all Christendom, will be found to furnish many fruitful 
suggestions to the students of literary and ecclesiastical history. For this re- 
roduction of the substance of it in English our readers are indebted to Pro- 
essor J. H. Thayer, D. D., of Cambridge. — Editors.] 
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keep silence till then. France, in the Middle Ages, was the centre of 
Biblical studies ; and Frenchmen cannot bring themselves to be indifferent 
to the history of the sacred Scriptures in their native land. I would in- 
quire then, with you, what is known and what is still unknown of the 
history of the Latin Bible in France; and I would give here an outline 
rather of a work to be done than of a task accomplished. . . . 

Allow me to indicate briefly the great epochs, restricting myself to the 
main features of the history which begins with the reign of Charlemagne 
and ends with the age of St. Louis. 


I. 


We possess very few manuscripts of the Vulgate written in Gaul before 
the reign of Charlemagne. But everything indicates that great disorder 
reigned in the Biblical literature of the kingdom of the Franks down to 
the end of the eighth century. In one and the same manuscript excellent 
texts are met with by the side of long passages or entire books drawn 
from the ancient versions; and in a single book of the Bible the texts 
are often so intermingled that it is hard to tell whether they ought to 
be regarded as a Vulgate interpolated or an ancient version corrected. 
A reform was necessary, and it was reserved for Charlemagne to ac- 
complish it. 

It was from Rome that the Frank rulers derived the Service-books 
which they decreed should be adopted in their States. But this was not 
the case with the Bible. The good texts of the Vulgate which came into 
France did not come from Italy. The reform of the Bible in the Frank 
empire was the personal work of Charlemagne ; and the Papacy had only 
an indirect and distant influence upon it. This influence is not to be 
denied ; but it was through the medium of England that it was exercised. 
In short, if it were not imprudent to sum up in a single word a historical 
development, we might say that the history of the Vulgate under the 
Carlovingians is the history of the struggle between good manuscripts 
coming from England and bad texts from Spain. 

The Vulgate conquered England a hundred years before Charlemagne. 
That conquest was one of the most brilliant victories of the Papacy over 
British isolation. The submission of England to the authority of the 
Pope and the customs of Rome is far less the work of St. Augustine of 
Canterbury, to whom legend gives the honor, than of the sagacious and 
clever men who, eighty years after him, undertook to draw away the 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms from Irish influence. Among the apostles of the 
Roman Church we may place in the front rank the two oldest abbats of 
Jarrow, in Northumberland, Benedict Biscop and Ceolfrid. The narra- 
tives of their life, of which we have several, most artless and precious for 
the history of manners, abound in accounts of journeys to Rome; and at 
every journey they bring back Biblical manuscripts which are soon repro- 
duced superbly by the monks of their convents. The text of the manu- 
scripts brought back by the abbats of Jarrow from their pilgrimages were 
not without value. Good authors believe that one of them was no other 
than one of the three magnificent Bibles which Cassiodorus had had 
written in his convent of Viviers (Vivarium). When Ceolfrid died at 
Langres in 716, on his way to the “ Eternal City,” he was carrying to 
the Pope, as the first-fruits of Catholic England, a splendid copy of the 
Bible, transcribed almost wholly, there is every reason for supposing, from 
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the Bible of Cassiodorus. This manuscript has been preserved to our 
day. It is the Codex Amiatinus, the jewel of the Laurentian Library at 
Florence. 

The identification of the Codex Amiatinus with the Bible of Ceolfrid 
is one of the most brilliant discoveries of criticism. It is due to the illus- 
trious Mons. De Rossi; and it has been proved true by the learned Pro- 
fessor Hort, of Cambridge, with the certainty of a mathematical demon- 
stration.* 

Ceolfrid did not know what a service he was rendering the entire 
Church by preserving a good text of the Latin Bible. It was from the 
Province of York, from Northumbria, that the good texts of the Vulgate 
spread, not only over Italy, to which England thus discharged its indebt- 
edness, but far more over France; for Aleuin was from York, and hc was 
the man chosen by Charlemagne to correct the text of the Bible. 

We have a capitulary, of the year 800 at the latest, in which the king 
of the Franks formally announces to his subjects that, “ Desirous of re- 
trieving, by his vigilant care, the treasure of learning, well-nigh destroyed 
by the negligence of former generations, and anxious to set an example 
to all men in the study of the liberal arts, he has corrected carefully, by 
God’s help, the books of the Old and New Testament, corrupted by the 
ignorance of copyists.” ? 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that Charlemagne did not himself 
perform this work. It would be altogether useless to discuss the asser- 
tions of a chronicler who pretends that the great emperor, toward the 
close of his life, busied himself in correcting the Bible, with the assist- 
ance of Greeks and Orientals; or to inquire whether the manuscript of 
the Imperial Library at Vienna, in which it is pretended corrections from 
his hand are to be seen, and which, moreover, is not a Bible, was not cor- 
rected forty years after his death. The work of correction ordered by 
Charlemagne bears in all the manuscripts the name of Alcuin. More- 
over, in a letter addressed to the sister and the daughter of Charlemagne, 
and written unquestionably a little before the month of April, in the year 
800, Alcuin announces that his work has just been finished.* 

Whence did the learned monk obtain his manuscripts? They came, we 
know, in part at least, from York. In a letter of the year 796, Alcuin 
asks permission of Charlemagne to have the library which has been be- 
queathed him by his master, the Archbishop Aeldbert [“ Albert ’”’], brought 
from York ; and among the books he thus received we find prominent 
mention of the Bible. There is every reason to suppose, therefore, that 
the manuscripts, by the aid of which he corrected the Bible, were of the 
same family as the manuscripts of Ceolfrid, and consequently akin to the 
Codex Amiatinus. 

This fact will aid us, perhaps, in solving a serious difficulty. A great 


1 J. B. De Rossi, La Biblioteca della Sede apostolica (Rome, 1884), 4°, p. 29 ; 
Biblioteca apostolica Vaticana, Codices Palatini Latini (Rome, 1886), 4°, vol. i., 
p. Ixxvii; F. J. A. Hort, 7'he Academy, No. 773, February 26, 1887, and No. 
788, June 11, 1886. Compare P. Corssen, Jahrb. fiir Prot. Theol. for 1883, 
vol. ix. p. 619, 

2 Jafié, Monumenta Carolina, p. 373: “Jam pridem universos Veteris ac 
Novi instrumenti libros, librariorum imperitia depravatos, Deo nos in omnibus 
adjuvante, examussim correximus.” 

Jaffé, Monumenta Alcuiniana, p. 529. 
* Monumenta Alcuiniana, pp. 331 and 346, and p. 128, vs. 1538. 
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many manuscripts of the ninth century have been preserved, manuscripts 
of extreme beauty, which all have a preface in verse by Alcuin. Now 
the text of these manuscripts varies infinitely. Several of the finest 
among them were evidently written at Tours, or its vicinity, under the eyes 
of the successors of Alcuin. But these Tours manuscripts are all more 
or less interpolated. On the other hand, the Alcuinian manuscript of 
which the text is purest has none of the paleographical characteristics 
belonging to the convents in the region of ‘Tours. It has been preserved 
at Rome, and has belonged, quite down to the present time, to the Valli- 
cella Library. Now which is the text of Alcuin? Is it the text of the 
Vallicellianus, the purest, or that of the manuscripts of Tours which 
comes from the convents of Alcuin? The answer seems to me indicated 
by what has been said. Not only was Alcuin a man to select the better 
text, but the Vallicellianus is the manuscript in all respects most akin 
to the Amiatinus and the Northumbrian manuscripts. It is probable, 
then, that it represents, in a good degree, the text of the manuscripts 
of York which Alcuin must have taken for his model. 


Almost at the very time when Alcuin was correcting the Bible, the 
Spanish texts made their appearance in France; and their influence came 
near to nullifying the Biblical reform of Charlemagne. 

Theodulf, the bishop of Orleans and rival of Alcuin, was a Visigoth, 
born in Spain. We are indebted to him for a family of manuscripts of 
great abundance, and in particular well worthy of attention for their ar- 
rangement. They have, in a word, preserved almost without change the 
primitive order of the books of the Old Testament which St. Jerome laid 
down in his celebrated Prologue to the Four Books of Kings, “The 
Law, the Prophets, the Hagiographa, the Apocrypha;” ? in shirt, the 
traditional division of the Hebrew Bible applied to the Vulgate. When 
one looks at these beautiful Bibles, exhibiting this scientific arrangement, 
enriched with a real treasure of appendices where the name of the Span- 
ish heretic, Priscillian, is found together with that of St. Isidore of 
Seville, and the margins of which are loaded with variants, he supposes 
at first that he has before him a genuine scientific recension. Yet it is 
nothing of the sort. The text of Theodulf is one of the most promis- 
cuous that can be found. Interpolations seem to be heaped together in 
it at pleasure ; and the marginal variants do not represent a better text 
than that of the first hand. There is every reason to think that Theodulf 
caused a Spanish manuscript to be copied, full of readings foreign to the 
Vulgate, as the Spanish manuscripis were generally. ‘The variants he 
has added seem to be likewise borrowed, in large part at least, from 
Visigoth manuscripts. And the noteworthy arrangement of the books of 
the Old Testament which Theodulf has preserved to us is nothing more 
than the heritage of Spanish tradition which, perhaps, itself goes back to 
one of the famous copies of Cassiodorus. Accordingly, so far are they 
from making a critic of Theodulf, that we see in him rather, in spite of his 
merit, the defender of Spanish tradition, and the unconscious foe to that 
purity of the text of the Bible which was defended by Alcuin. 


1 L. Delisle, Mémoire sur UEcole calligraphique de Tours au IX* Siécle, 4°, 
1885, taken from the Mémoires de |’ Academie des Inscriptions, vol. xxxii. Pt. i. 

2 L. Delisle, Les Bibles de Théodulfe, 1879, extract from the Bibliotheque de 
Ecole des Chartes, vol. 1x. 
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The effects of the conflict between these two Biblical texts were soon 
perceptible. Almost all the manuscripts of the ninth century represent a 
mixture of these two recensions, in which the work of Alcuin has often 
preserved nothing more than its exterior form. A little later, doubt- 
less, we shall come to understand the relations of these important texts, 
and the history of these celebrated manuscripts, when Mons. L. Delisle 
has completed his study of the Carlovingian Bibles, in which so many 
valuable labors will reach their consummation. 

The tenth century, an age of ignorance, and the centuries which fol- 
lowed it, only increased the confusion which the ninth century had 
called into being. This confusion was so great that prior to the thirteenth 
century it is hard to find one manuscript of the Bible which is much like 
another ; and, apart from the Gospels and certain texts of little worth 
intended for use in public worship, or those texts which accompanied 
what is called the “ Glossa Ordinaria” (that is to say, the commentary in 
universal use in the Middle Ages), we can hardly speak in that period of 
a recension or a family of texts. Such was the fate of the work of 
Aleuin: one of the noblest and most intelligent recorded in the literary 
history of our country. 

A brilliant exception to this general indifference to the purity of the 
text is furnished us by the Order of Citeaux. In the year 1109 St. 
Stephen Harding, second abbat of Citeaux, undertook, with a zeal worthy 
of all praise, to extricate the Biblical text from the foreign interpolations 
encumbering the work of St. Jerome. He was the only man in France 
in his age who had the good sense to consult the Jews; and he cut out 
freely from the copy according to which all the Bibles of the Order were 
to be corrected everything which was not found either in the better manu- 
scripts or in the Hebrew.’ The four beautiful volumes corrected by his 
hand may still be seen in the Library of Dijon; and they served as the 
model for the Cistercian manuscripts, so remarkable for their ornamenta- 
tion (as simple as it is striking) with monochrome initials, the only orna- 
ment which the rules of this famous Order, which was the order of St. 
Bernard, permitted. 

Sensible as was the idea of Stephen Harding, he had not the learning 
requisite for a genuine reconstruction of the text of the Bible. The grand 
reign of St. Louis alone could give to learning a sufficient impulse, and, 
if the expression may be allowed, a sufficiently strong centralization, to 
enable the task to be taken up again harmoniously ; would we might say, 
too, with success. 


Nevertheless, the South of France, independent of the influence of the 
North in all its civilization, formed its own text, and that text could not 
be other than one of the worst. The South was not conspicuous in the 
Middle Ages for theological culture, and those who presided over the 
church in that region were concerned about other matters than correcting 
the Vulgate. Besides, affinities of every sort attracted Montpelier, Nar- 
bonne, and Béziers more to Spain than to France. Naturally, then, the 
copies of the Bible made in Languedoc were principally Spanish texts : 
that is to say, they were full of all sorts of interpolations and errors, and 


R: See vol. i. of the Works of St. Bernard, published by Mabillon, Notes, p. 
xii, and Father Martin, Saint Etienne Harding, Theodulfe, et Alcuin, Amiens, 
1887, taken from the Revue des sciences ecclésiastiques. 
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sometimes almost as much akin to the ancient versions as to the Vul- 
gate. This southern text has this element of interest for us, that from it 
was translated the Provengal New Testament, which is about to be pub- 
lished in a photographic edition, and which is one of the finest monuments 
of the literary life of our southern country, as well as one of the most 
interesting souvenirs that the sect of the Albigenses has bequeathed to us.! 


Il. 


The Bible, very nearly such as we have it in our hands to-day, was to 
come from the University of Paris.2_ I do not mean to say that the 
official representatives of the University themselves took part in forming 
the Parisian text, or decreed its adoption. The University included, to- 
gether with its professors and pupils, a great number of “ members ” 
(“ suppots”) of all sorts, among whom the “ stationers,” or booksellers, 
held by no means the lowest rank. Roger Bacon tells us explicitly that 
it was these inferior characters, to whom the interests of learning were 
quite foreign, and the numerous students who lived in the pay of the 
booksellers, who took the principal part in producing the Parisian edition 
of the Bible.* I call it an “edition”: in truth, it was a publishers’ un- 
dertaking, a recension made for the use of the schools and for trade ; but 
it succeeded in a very short time in driving out of use the ancient Bibles, 
or transforming them to its own standard. 

The text of the Parisian Bible * was doubtless neither better nor worse 
than that of the copies in use in Paris in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
tury. It was full of bits of the ancient Latin version, foreign alike to 
the original texts of the Bible and to the work of St. Jerome. I have 
counted in an ordinary copy of the Bible, which, however, I was unable 
to study line by line, nearly the amount of a hundred verses foreign to 
the originals and to St. Jerome’s version; and probably still more could 
be found. In this computation I do not include the many thousand 
isolated words or bad readings; nor, above all, the Psalter of the Vul- 
gate, which, as is well known, does not give us the work of St. Jerome in 
its final form. But I ought to add that of these one hundred unauthentic 
verses in the Vulgate of the thirteenth century, eighty-two, that is to say, 
more than four fifths, are still to be found in the Bible of Sixtus-Quintus, 
printed by the order of the Council of Trent ; and seventy-four, or nearly 
three quarters, in the official Vulgate of to-day. This shows what a de- 
plorable influence the Parisian edition of the Bible has had upon all 
Biblical literature down to our time. 


1 See the Revue historique for 1886, vol. xxxii. p. 186. The best representa- 
tive of the Southern text is, for the New Testament, the Latin MS. 342 in the 
National Library. 

2 See the Lausanne Revue de théologie et de philosophie for 1883, vol. xvi. p. 
41: Des essais qui ont eté faits & Paris au XITII° siecle pour corriger le texte de la 
Vulgate. I forbear to repeat here — except to correct — what has been said in 
that earlier publication. 

3 “ Nam circa quadraginta annos multi theologi infiniti et stationarii Parisiis 
parum videntes hoc proposuerunt exemplar. Qui cum illiterati fuerint et ux- 

-orati, non curantes nec scientes cogitare de veritate textus sacri, proposuerunt 
exemplaria vitiosissima, et scriptores infiniti addiderunt ad corruptionem multas 
mutationes.” (Compendium Studii, ed. Brewer, p. 333.) 

* I take as a type of it, among the hundreds of copies, which moreover differ 
from one another infinitely in details, the Latin MS. 15,467 of the National 
Library, which came from the College of Sorbonne, and bears the date 1270. 
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It is settled, then, that the Parisian edition of the thirteenth century 
was in no respect a scientific work, but solely a production of the book- 
trade. If this is so, to what did it owe its surprising success? Solely to 
the new division into chapters of nearly the same length which it brought 
into use. The chapter-division of the Bibles prior to the thirteenth cen- 
tury was a veritable chaos. These chapters, some of them immense, 
others sometimes only a verse long, inherited from the translations prior to 
St. Jerome, varied infinitely in the manuscripts, and were really almost of 
no use. They were accompanied by summaries in barbarous Latin which 
often did not agree with the text of the chapters themselves, and which 
certainly almost nobody read. From the time when the organization of 
the University under Philip Augustus gave a new impulse to scholastic 
studies, both professors and pupils, as well as preachers, were in need of 
a manual Bible the same for everybody, with the same arrangement, the 
same division, and able to be referred to, in the pulpit as well as in the 
school, by a system of numeration current universally. The author of 
our present division into chapters has been matter of debate. It was not 
Hugo of St. Cher, to whom it was for a long time ascribed; for the 
modern division is in all probability anterior to that learned cardinal. An 
ancient English tradition ascribes it to the celebrated archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Stephen Langton, who was one of the ornaments of our Univer- 
sity; and this tradition is confirmed by a manuscript of the thirteenth 
century preserved at Lyons,? where we read at the head of the Sapiential 
Books, divided just as in our present Bibles: “ Incipiunt parabolae Salo- 
monis distinctae per capitula secundum magistrum Stephanum archiepis- 
copum.” Was this new division of the Bible into equal chapters —a 
division as convenient for use as it is prejudicial to the understanding — 
made at Paris,as an English author of the thirteenth century asserts ? 
In that case it could not be subsequent to the year 1213, when Stephen 
Langton left our city for Canterbury. But it hardly seems to have been 
known before the University adopted it ; and it was in the neighborhood of 
the year 1226 or 1227 that, if we are to believe Roger Bacon, the Univer- 
sity’s edition saw the light.* It is with this division, and according to 
the University’s text, that the entire Bible was for the first time trans- 
lated into French, towards the middle of the thirteenth century. From 
that date on we have had a “ Vulgate,” that is to say, a received text. 
This has not been 2, benefit to Biblical science. 

I will not detail the numerous labors devoted to the text of the Bible in 
the thirteenth century, and in particular by the Dominican order. Their 
history, nevertheless, is honorable alike to our University and to the order 
of preaching friars. You would see from it that the University was not 
wholly in the hands of teachers destitute of authority, and of those for 
whom learning was only a livelihood ; but that by the side of these men 


1 C, R. Gregory, Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s New Testament, Editio Octava 
Critica Maior, p. 164 ff. 

2 No. 340 of the City Library. 

8 The earliest dated MS exhibiting the new division into chapters of which 
we have knowledge is preserved at the Mazarin Library, and numbered 29. It is 
a Bible written at Canterbury, and bearing the date 1231. The earlier Biblical 
books exhibit, from the first hand, an ancient chapter division ; but from the 
middle of the Third Book of Kings the new division takes the place of the 
ancient. Thus it was, apparently, about the year 1231 that the new system of 
chapters was introduced in England. 
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there were on the left bank of the Seine scholars who were an honor to 
their age ; and that there were to be found, especially among the mendicant 
monks, men determined not to allow to be imposed upon them bad texts 
and Bibles corrupted by the alliance of ignorant good-nature with self- 
interest. But while waiting for these numerous corrections to be disen- 
tangled by a learned Dominican, Father Denifle, I will allude to them 
only ina word. The first text used by the order of preaching friars, 
after the production of the Paris edition, seems to have differed little 
from that of the University. 

It was probably the “ Bible of Sens,” so called we know not why, the 
one which was cast aside by the Chapter-General of the Order in 1256." 
But soon a man whose like is rarely found in the Middle Ages, the author 
of the concordance of the Bible which we still make use of at the present 
day, Hugo of St. Cher, who was Provincial of France before being made 
Cardinal, undertook the correction of the Bible in a very different spirit 
and with very different resources. He refers to the Hebrew like a man 
who has personal knowledge of it, and his whole work ? is a conscientious 
return to the originals. The result of the learned labors of the famous 
Cardinal did not satisfy the exacting spirit of the Dominicans, among 
whom the procedure of the Inquisition and controversies with Jews had 
developed some acquaintance with Hebrew. After him, apparently, the 
Order of preaching friars took up the task. The autograph copy of the 
last great correction made by the Dominican Order has been preserved 
tous. It consists of the four volumes of the great Bible of the Jacobins- 
Saint-Jacques still preserved in Paris. This book is so nearly an 
original that I can show you still, in certain places on its margin, notes, 
in red ink or in black, in a small private hand, which the scribe has for- 
gotten to scratch out after he has transcribed them in the -fine tra- 
ditional style of the thirteenth century. The Dominican who had the 
oversight of this splendid piece of work certainly knew Hebrew and a 
little Greek. 

Have all these efforts, conjoined to unusual learning, improved, at least 
in some degree, the text of the Bible? Roger Bacon, vehement but dis- 
cerning in his criticisms, thought, on the contrary, that they had rendered 
its corruption incurable. In consequence of correction after correction the 
reader no longer knew what to follow. The Dominican correctors had 
brought together on the margin, or in the text of their Bibles, variants 
and bad readings with the intention of designating them to the reader as 


1 I seem to myself to recognize this text in the single Lat. MS. 17 of the 
National Library : a curious manuscript of the end of the thirteenth century, 
which comes from a bishop of Strasburg, John of Diirbheim, and the text of 
which agrees exactly with almost all the quotations which the Correctorium 
Sorbonicum (Lat. 15,554) has drawn from the Bible of Sens. 

2 [ have discovered it, I think, preserved with more or less completeness, 
in the MS. 1217 of the Imperial Library at Vienna, which was copied in 
Bohemia in 1434. Moreover, the corrections introduced into the text of the 
Bible by Hugo of St. Cher have been collected, together with the Preface to 
his edition which, at the present day, has almost disappeared, in a little manual 
called Correctorium Parisiense, one of the best MSS. of which is the Latin 
manuscript 3218 of the National Library, written in the thirteenth century. 

8 Lat. 16,719-16,722. The principal readings of this text, as well as the 
notes which accompany it, are found also in the first part of the Correctorium 
Sorbonicum, mentioned above, including the corrected Psalter, which is not 
preserved in the Jacobin Bible. 
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untrustworthy. They had with that view “cancelled” them; that is to 
say, they had carefully struck them out or underscored them with a red 
line. But these devices came to be hardly understood either by the public 
or the copyists, and the readings banished to the margin were soon made 
to resume their former place in the text. The learned men, moreover, 
of the reign of St. Louis were deficient in one thing which all the instruec- 
tion of the University of Paris could not give: namely, the scientific 
spirit. It is much to have known how, in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, to apply Hebrew and Greek to the correction of the Vulgate; 
but it must be borne in mind that it is not the Hebrew we are concerned 
with, but with the text of St. Jerome; and that in determining the text 
of a version the study of the original is dangerous when it is not managed 
with prudence and discretion. Hugo of St. Cher and his disciples could 
hardly, with their method, help making the text of the Bible worse yet; 
and Roger Bacon was unsparing in proving it on them. Of him and his 
associates it remains to speak. 


There has been preserved in several libraries a little manual, full of 
abbreviations and hard to decipher,’ but which one cannot take in his 
hands without respect, or read without admiration. This document, which 
is called the Correctorium Vaticanum, from the manuscript of it which was 
first known, is the work of a man who surpassed his age by all the distance 
which separates criticism from erudition, and genuine learning from scho- 
lasticism. The author has searched for ancient manuscripts everywhere. 
He cites a very old Bible of the abbey of St. Geneviéve ; he went to Metz to 
see a celebrated Carlovingian Bible, the same which we call the first Bible of 
Charles the Bald; and he seems to have gone to Italy to consult the Codex 
Amiatinus, which in his day was supposed to exhibit the autograph of St. 
Gregory the Great. He read the Targum, and he quotes a Jewish com- 
mentary which he calls “perus.” It is probably that of the illustrious rabbi 
of Troyes, Solomon Isacide, or Rashi. He sent for Hebrew manuscripts 
from Spain; and he knows well how to distinguish from the “modern 
Hebrew” text the “ancient Hebrew manuscripts of France” and the 
“Spanish copies.” But we are interested not so much in his learning as in 
his criticism. His guiding principle is that of St. Jerome: “When the 
manuscripts disagree we betake ourselves to the trustworthy Hebrew (ad 
Hebraicam confugimus veritatem) ;” ‘“ We must look for the truth in the 
fountain rather than in the stream.” But he immediately adds (and thic 
is what distinguishes him from his contemporaries), ‘ Nevertheless, do 
not be false to the Latin text in reliance only on the Hebrew or the 
Greek.” Thus all his endeavors were in opposition to the imprudent cor- 
rectors who altered the Latin without manuscript warrant on the sole 
authority of the Hebrew; that is to say, above all in opposition to Hugo 
of St. Cher, whose learned work served as a starting-point for his labors 
and a target for his criticisms. ‘‘Take care,” said he to his readers, 
“take care not to be too devoted to the Jews.” Especially does he break 
out continually against those who would cut out of the Vulgate every- 
thing which is not in the Hebrew. ‘It would be necessary then to ex- 
punge ten thousand words introduced by the translators for the sake of 


1 MSS. at the Vatican, No. 3466 ; at Venice, cl. I., cod. 51; at Toulouse, 
No. 402, etc. ; all of the XIII. cent. or beginning of the XIV. 
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clearness.” 1 How could we express ourselves better to-day? These are 
the genuine principles of criticism; and they are stated, I think, for 
the first time. True, our corrector is far from being master of the 
science. More than one error escapes him when he speaks of the Greek ; 
and he shows himself far weaker in the study of the New Testament 
than of the Old. Certainly no one will deal sternly with his errors and 
shortcomings who remembers that he wrote six hundred years ago. 
Perhaps one day we shall find the great Bible corrected by the hand of 
this excellent critic to which his notes often make reference. It may 
just as well be in existence still as the three preceding recensions, each of 
which has been preserved in only a single manuscript. 

Who, then, is this scholar who divined the principles of criticism two 
hundred and fifty years before Erasmus? Doubtless we shall shortly 
know his name; for Father Denifle, who has found it in a manuscript, 
promises to disclose it soon. But his name has only a subordinate interest 
for us; for we know his school, and we know what master inspired it. 
It is certain that we must look for this scholar before his time among the 
disciples of the forerunner of modern science, Roger Bacon. Either he 
had the Opus Majus under his eyes, or he enjoyed the counsel of its 
author. The spirit is the same, only the style is less bitter and personal. 
We thus find ourselves led back to the school of the “ Doctor mirabilis ” : 
that marvelous scholar who had surprising illumination on all branches of 
learning, but to whom no study was dearer than the correction of the text 
of the Bible. He brought to that a genuine passion. We have a letter 
from him to Pope Clement IV, in which he implores him to espouse the 
cause of the Bible. “I cry to God and to you,” said he to his patron. 
The enlightened and liberal Pope to whom Roger Bacon addressed his 
appeal did not live long enough to grant the prayer of his illustrious 
friend. Had he attempted to, doubtless he would not have succeeded 
any better than his predecessors, so powerful is the influence of routine. 
The traditional errors and bad readings had triumphed in the ninth cen- 
tury over the noble initial undertaking of Charlemagne ; in the sixteenth 
century they seemed to the humanists of the Renaissance to have right on 
their side ; and Roger Bacon could not get the better of them. The bad 
readings which had perpetuated themselves from the outset, in spite of 
all the stirrings of the scientific spirit, and the authority of which the 
reign of St. Louis had unfortunately established rather than destroyed, 
were to become, with very few corrections, the official and only text of 
the Vulgate. From 1592 down to our time hardly an attempt has been 
made to resuscitate the genuine text of the Latin Bible; and the Vulgate 
is still at the present day the worst edited book, as well as the least 
known, in Latin literature. This will not much longer be the case, I 
hope ; and French scholarship will have its share in the work. It cannot 
remain indifferent to a study which occupies us at once with the Bible 
and the literary history of our country; and in which we meet continu- 
ally, in the place of honor which belongs to it, the name of the University 
of Paris. 


1 Noli ergo propter externae linguae idioma canonem deserere Latinorum (Preface). 
Si vis ergo litteram servare incorruptam, non nimis adhaereas Judaeis (In 
Ex. v.). - . . Si enim tantum de tertu sunt quae sunt in Hebraeo, decem millia verba 


quae interpretes ad evidentiam posuerunt destruentur (In Jos. xv. 19). 
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ON THE COSMOGONY OF GENESIS. 


Proressor Driver’s recent “ Defense and Critique,”? relating for 
the most part to my article of 1885, on “The Biblical Cosmogony in the 
Light of Modern Science,” * asks of me explanations on two or three 
points. I offer here my replies ; and as he probably would like to under- 
stand my position a little more precisely than he does on other points 
also, I have prepared the following notes on his criticisms. 

Professor Driver is not open to the charge of “ temerity and presump- 
tion,” which he rightly deprecates ; for such a charge has no application 
to the eminent Hebrew scholar who simply gives his interpretations of the 
Hebrew text, and his objections to those who seem not to agree with him. 
Only in one place have I occasion to take exception to the spirit of his 
paper. Speaking of the interpretation which I had accepted for the 
“creeping thing” of the “sixth day,” he says, emphasizing with italics 
and ending in an interjection mark: “Thus the facts, though revealed, 
are misrepresented for the sake of a theory!” It is a hard charge. 
And as I followed a commentator on the Hebrew text, blindly be it, in 
my inference that the expression “creeping thing” might have the re- 
stricted interpretation I gave it, there is certainly no truth in it. 

Moreover, I had no reason, as regards the harmony with science, for 
varying from the text. The more comprehensive rendering, in which 
land reptiles are included with mammals, corresponds well with the geo- 
logical facts, inasmuch as a great number of gigantic and smaller reptiles 
were created after the appearance of mammals. And even the widest 
signification, which would make it include all terrestrial animal life, is 
hardly less accordant, for a long era of marine animal life preceded the 
first of terrestrial kinds. 

For the explanations of the text in this and other parts of the chapter 
we have to thank the learned author. We find in the views he presents, 
however, little divergence from the usual interpretations; and his objec- 
tions to the scientific explanations in my article are, for the most part, 
those that have been often urged. Nearly all of them I have enumerated 
together in a single paragraph, and have said of them that, if really in- 
surmountable, there is nothing left for science but to pronounce the chapter 
false. In this there is apparent agreement between my paper and Pro- 
fessor Driver’s. His objections as regards the “earth” and “ waters,” 
the “light,” the “ firmament,” the plants, the “lights” of the fourth day, 
have been stated over and over again by exegetes; and I spoke of 
them in detail and admitted them fully. It is plain that the discussion 
here ends with all who hold that the chapter must be literally interpreted. 

The result reached, that the first chapter of Genesis is all false except 
in its theism, is not a triumph that calls for rejoicing. It is one thing, 
however, to state correctly the accepted meanings of the Hebrew words, 
and another to interpret the document. 

A serious difficulty in the way of most theological writers on the sub- 
ject is their disbelief in the cosmogony of science. Doubting here, they 
cannot approach the question in a reasonable way; they unavoidably 
find their objections fatal to any scientific interpretation. This disbelief 
is often mixed with impatience over the intermeddling of the audacious 
nature-student. 


1 This journal, last vol., p. 639. 
2 Bibliotheca Sacra, xlii., 201, 1885, Oberlin. 
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It is an interesting fact with regard to Professor Guyot’s interpretation 
of Genesis, that, although he had pursued for awhile theological studies 
at Berlin, it was not the result of an effort to harmonize the Bible and 
Science. He was preparing, at Neufchatel, some forty-five years since, a 
course of lectures on general history,— being Professor of History in 
the University, — and thought to commence it with an introductory lec- 
ture on Cosmogony, or the World before Man, for which astronomy, 
biology, and geology afforded facts. He worked out the order of events 
without a thought of the first chapter of Genesis. When his cosmogony, 
thus deduced, was completed, it flashed upon him, he says, that it set forth 
essentially the same order of events as the cosmogony of the Bible. He 
then took up Genesis for a careful study; and the views which he has 
published were the result. 

This is the true way of approaching the subject for all interpreters. 
He had faith in Science as well as the Bible. He accepted the “ nebular 
theory,” and regarded it as expressing, in a general way, God’s method 
in creation. He had studied nature so far as to know that there was a 
system of “development” for plants and animals, carried forward, he 
then held, by creative acts; and this system of progress which he so early 
recognized was essentially the same in order with that of later evolu- 
tionists. 

In like manner, any interpreter of Genesis who would compare profit- 
ably the Bible with Nature’s teachings, must have faith in Nature-Science, 
too much ever to use an argument based ignorantly on its disagreements, 
as if its students alone disagreed, and as if disagreements nullified truth. 
He must be convinced that the wisdom of the Creator is as consistent 
with, and would be as truly manifested in, the “development” of a uni- 
verse as in the growth of a tree. And since the “development” or 
“evolution” of the kingdoms of life by some method has become an ac- 
cepted doctrine among men versed in nature-science, he must understand, 
and to some extent accept, the doctrine and find it consistent with the 
truest Christian theism, however hard a qualification this may seem to 
scholars in other departments. With faith in the positions of science, 
aid from science in the interpretation would not be summarily rejected. 

Professor Guyot accepted the Septuagint translation of the second 
verse of Genesis, which makes the earth, at the beginning, “invisible” 
and “ uncomposed” ; and in its words he had a degree of authority for 
the statement that the earth was not in existence on the first day, and 
that creation in its widest sense was the subject of the sublime chapter — 
not an arranging of an old or previously made earth. In this there were 
necessarily involved conclusions as to the waters, the light of the first day, 
and the firmament of the second. 

To the question put by Professor Driver, “Is the matter of which a 
gas is composed in an inert state?” I reply: It is not; I said nothing 
about a gas being inert. Guyot says that the gaseous matter created “ in 
the beginning ” “was dark because as yet inactive, light being the result 
of physical and chemical forces not yet awakened.” Matter in the con- 
dition thus described is not an ordinary gas. Professor Driver rightly 
says that inert matter is inconceivable; and yet it is the state of a dead 
universe, that state toward which the existing universe is tending; and it 
may have been the state of what existed in space, previous to the brood- 
ing of the Spirit, and to the divine fiat commencing the first day’s work. 
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For the special application which I make of the principles recognized 
by Professor Guyot in the interpretation of Genesis I refer to my paper 
of 1885. It will be gathered from that paper, and from the “ critique” 
of Professor Driver, that the discrepancies between the views I present 
and those of the literal interpreter of the text commencing with the verse 
relating to the third day depend on this general fact, — that the text, so 
treated, teaches that the fiats of the six days produced completed results, 
such as the world exhibits now to man; that the dry land was the dry 
land of the finished earth; the plants, the familiar vegetation of the 
fields and woods; and the animals, the moving and creeping things of 
the present waters and lands; that, in all respects, the world was finished 
in six days of twenty-four hours each. 

All geological interpretations assume, on the contrary, that time was 
long, and progress slow; and if the “day” of Genesis is admitted to 
have exceeded the twenty-four hours, as it is now by many interpreters of 
the text, the second proposition, progress was slow, is sanctioned. The 
various significations of the word day in the Hebrew text, and other con- 
siderations, have gained from not a few theological writers this admission 
with regard to it; not as to the signification of the Hebrew word, but as 
to the signification of the sentences in which the word occurs. 

The admission is equivalent, as I have said, to an acceptance of the 
proposition that progress was slow ; and an acceptance, therefore, of the 
truths taught by nature as to the successive steps of progress; as to 
the order in the introduction of species of plants and animals; and as to 
a system of “development” or “evolution” in nature, if the study of 
nature establishes the fact of such a system. 

The revelation from nature exhibits, therefore, a long range of dis- 
crepant details when compared with the revelation from the literally 
interpreted Hebrew text. But they all proceed from the one great 
difference that, according to the cosmogony of the Bible as so ascertained, 
the fiats produced completed results; according to the cosmogony of 
nature they initiated slowly developing results. 

Slow progress was, beyond doubt, the fact in nature; and the question 
is: Does the chapter also admit of, or favor, this interpretation? If it 
does, the harmony is all that could be desired. 

Now this broader view of the chapter — which was taught by Au- 
gustine without the promptings of a geologist —is not only favored by 
the various uses of the word day, but also by the expression, “ Let the 
dry land appear ”’ — language that implies progress, not creation; and it 
is taught by the expressions, “ Let the waters bring forth,” “ Let the 
earth bring forth,” which imply progress through the aid in some way of 
the waters and earth; and by the fact that in this history of creative 
acts, the creation of species of plants or animals, or of individual plants 
or animals, is not directly stated, but, instead, a process of development 
is indicated. It reads as if there were more in the chapter than can be 
got out of it by the study of words. 

Further, accepting the Septuagint translation as to the “earth” in the 
second verse, a grand system of progress for the universe is the first 
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1 Professor Driver, in a remark on plants, writes as if the periods in cos- 
mogonic history should have equivalent length. But this is not true of periods 
in human history ; they may be equivalent in historical importance and differ 
immensely in length. 
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announcement in the cosmogonic chapter; and the whole becomes one 
harmonious system of universal development under the divine hand ending 
with the creation of Man, the only species in the animal kingdom spoken 
of as directly created. 

The alleged discrepancies as to cosmogony between Nature and Genesis, 
or, rather, the one discrepancy, may reasonably be attributed to the human 
scribe, the concordances to the divine Spirit. Man having the impres- 
sions of the natural world unmodified by investigation grown into him 
could not have grasped the comprehensive idea of plants, though pre- 
sented by means of its most fundamental characteristic, “whose seed is 
in itself;” he would unavoidably have seen the meaning in the familiar 
plants of the world. But the fundamental character is there, good for 
all time, however deeply Nature may be questioned. In a similar manner 
he could not have fathomed other expressions in the divine message. 
Old beliefs have ever been an impediment to the reception of truth. 

Regarding the verbal discrepancies in the record not fatal imperfec- 
tions, I still accept the document, whether it was communicated to Moses, 
or had been handed down from earlier time, as the grandest of all 
records, worthy of its place at the head of history and of revelation. 


James D. Dana. 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 
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CURRENT GERMAN THOUGHT. 


In my last article upon Current German Thought I endeavored to de- 
scribe briefly Harnack’s fundamental positions in regard to the rise of 
Christian doctrine, those positions being to a certain extent epoch-making 
and becoming representative of a large and growing school of thought. 
Since the writing of that article a large work has appeared claiming to 
unfold an entirely new conception of early Christianity which shall avoid 
the errors both of Baur and of Harnack, and which is expected to recom- 
mend itself by its simplicity and its historical verity. A book which in the 
present stage of theological thought makes such a claim deserves to be 
carefully examined. The work referred to is by Professor Pfleiderer, of 
Berlin, and bears the title Das Urchristenthum, seine Schriften und 
Lehren. From the preface we learn that it is a working over of the 
author’s Hibbart lectures upon the Influence of the Apostle Paul on the 
Development of Christianity, which were delivered in England in 1885. 
The book is, however, much more than a second edition of those lectures, 
and the author is fully justified in giving it a new title. Pfleiderer, as is 
well known, is one of the leaders of the so-called Protestanten-Verein 
which to-day represents most nearly the spirit and the principles of Baur 
and the Tiibingen School. The following words of his preface therefore 
have great significance : ‘‘ Meine Abweichung von Baur ist damit noch 
um ein betrichtliches grésser geworden, als sie es schon dort war (i. é., in 
1873 when he published his Paulinismus). Es thut tibrigens meiner 
Verehrung des grossen Theologen, dessen Arbeiten tiberhaupt erst das 
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wissenschaftliche Verstiindniss des Urchristenthums angebahnt haben, 
keinen Eintrag, wenn ich mich auch der Ueberzeugung nicht erwehren 
kann, dass seine Ansicht iiber das Urchristenthum insofern irrig war, als 
der Gegensatz von Paulinismus und Judenchristenthum, welchen er mit 
Recht zwar in der apostolischen Zeit gezeigt hatte, in der Nachapostolischen 
Zeit nicht mehr, wie er meinte, das treibende Prinzip der Entwickelung 
gewesen ist, da vielmehr die heidenchristliche Kirche von Anfang aui 
dem Boden des Hellenismus, welcher ausser jenem Gegensatz lag, sich 
gebildet und entwickelt hat. Auf diesen Fehler Baur’s aufmerksam 
gemacht zu haben war unleugbar ein Verdienst Ritschl’s.” These words 
show how great is the influence of the Ritschlian school of thought which 
has been able to affect so markedly one of its most decided enemies. The 
concession means nothing less than that Pfleiderer has broken completely 
his adherence to the fundamental thesis of the Tiibingen school. The 
step is very significant. The author, however, is satisfied with Ritschl’s 
position no more than with Baur’s. He says: “ Kann ich sonach ebenso- 
wenig der Ritschl’schen Ansicht vom Urchristenthum beipflichten als die 
Baur’sche festhalten, so scheint mir nur noch eine Méglichkeit offen 
zu bleiben, welche so naheliegend und einfach ist, dass es zu verwun- 
dern ist, dass diese nicht lingst als das einzig Richtige erkannt wurde.” 
Nothing less, then, than a new conception of early Christianity is to 
be unfolded in this book, a conception which, if new, as the author claims 
it to be, will assuredly form the corner-stone of a new school in German 
theology. Let us then examine it briefly. The author’s position may be 
best exhibited by a few representative quotations. He continues in the 
same connection as above (p. v.): “ Da die heidenchristliche Weltkirche 
durch die Paulinische Christusverkiindigung auf einen durch den vor- 
christlichen Hellenismus lingst vorbereiteten Boden gepflanzt worden ist, 
so waren eben dieser Hellenismus und jene Christusverkiindigung die 
beiden Faktoren, aus deren Verbindung die Eigenart des Heidenchristen- 
thums von seiner Entstehung an sich natiirlich erklirt, und aus deren 
wechselseitigem Verhiltniss der Durchdringung oder Sonderung, der 
Ueber- oder Unterordnung des einen oder anderen Faktors die verschie- 
denen Entwickelungsformen der urchristlichen und altkirchlichen Lehr- 
weise sich villig ungezwungen begreifen lassen.” ‘ Die Nachpaulinische 
Theologie ist also weder das Produkt einer iiusserlichen Vermittelung von 
Paulinismus und Judenchristenthum, noch aber auch ein Abfall und 
Riickfall vom Paulinismus, eine Verflachung und Verderbung desselben 
durch heidnische Oberfliichlichkeit und griechische Weltweisheit ; sie ist 
vielmehr ganz einfach die naturgemdsse Weiterentwicklung des durch 
Paulus christianisirten Hellenismus, der von Haus aus weder mit Pauli- 
nismus noch mit Judenchristenthum identisch, sondern ein Drittes neben 
und iiber beiden gewesen ist” (p. 616). ‘In allem dem haben wir nicht 
einen Abfall vom Paulinismus, ebensowenig eine Entartung oder Missbil- 
dung desselben infolge von oberfliichlichem Missverstiindniss zu erblicken, 
sondern eine durchaus naturgemiisse und gesunde Fortbildung desselben 
in der schon vom Hebrierbrief eingeschlagenen Richtung, eine Fortbil- 
dung, wie sie sich nothwendig in heidenchristlichen Kreisen ergeben 
musste, wo mit dem Wegfall der individuellen Voraussetzungen und pole- 
mischen Interessen des Paulus auch das Verstindniss seiner individuell 
zugespitzten Theologie abnehmen und zugleich mit den dringenden 
praktischen Bediirfnissen der Gemeindeleitung das Interesse an der sittlich 
erziehenden Seite der alt- und neutestamentlichen Offenbarung zunehmen 
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musste” (p. 646). It is not necessary to quote other passages of which 
there are many to the same effect. One cannot but be impressed first of 
all by the vigor with which the author combats two conceptions of early 
Christianity which he has before his mind, the one that of Baur, the other 
that of Ritschl. But it is remarkable that the position of Harnack, which, 
as remarked in my former article, is a great advance upon that of Ritschl, 
receives no notice here. Upon seeking for an explanation it is found that 
the author in his preface refers to Harnack and practically identifies his 
position with that of Ritschl. How he could so misunderstand him it is 
difficult to conceive. Harnack in fact rejects decidedly Ritschl’s theory of 
a * Verschlechterter Paulinismus,” and shows that Christian doctrine was 
the natural outgrowth of Hellenistic thought working upon Gospel ma- 
terial. Certainly Harnack himself could take no exception to the general 
position assumed by Pfleiderer in the passages which have been quoted. 
The question then must be answered, how is Pfleiderer’s conception — 
which is admittedly a decided advance upon both Baur and Ritschl — re- 
lated to that of Harnack ? Classing the latter with Ritschl, the author evi- 
dently means to reject his position decidedly, but in spite of this formal 
rejection, the reader cannot but be struck at first glance with the resem- 
blance of his theory to that of Harnack, and a careful examination of the 
passages quoted, and indeed of the whole book, but deepens the impres- 
sion thus made, and fails to reveal any radical difference between the two 
general conceptions. Harnack’s thesis is the masterful influence of Hel- 
lenic thought and culture in the formation of Christian doctrine. Pflei- 
derer’s is apparently nothing more, nothing less than this. It is true that 
he emphasizes the working of this influence upon the Apostle Paul him- 
self, while with Harnack the emphasis lies upon its later operation, and it 
is at this very point apparently that Pfleiderer lays his claim to a radical 
innovation. But the innovation is by no means as radical as it appears 
under his presentation of it. If Harnack’s position were identical with 
Ritschl’s, the author would be quite justified in his claim, but such is by 
no means the case. The fact is that Harnack’s thesis remains quite valid 
even when Pfleiderer’s position is accepted; the latter’s modification is 
but the minor one of the extension of the principle already uttered by the 
former. At the same time that it is an advance, in so far that it em- 
phasizes what Harnack had left untouched, is gladly recognized, and the 
emphasis can but strengthen the latter’s general position. It should be 
remarked, however, that for the material which warrants Pfleiderer in 
emphasizing the influence of Hellenic culture upon Paul himself, we are 
indebted chiefly not to him but to Heinrici, who in his commentary upon 
2d Corinthians published last spring took great pains to demonstrate this 
fact and rendered thereby a lasting service. Of Heinrici’s work the 
author strangely makes no mention. 

Finally it must be said, that if a radically new conception of the history 
of early Christianity is looked for in the present work, the reader will be 
disappointed, but he will be impressed with the deep significance of the 
fact that a man like Pfleiderer, whose past sympathies and training have 
been so adverse to the school which Harnack represents, has taken his 
stand so completely at the side of the latter. And this is rendered all the 
more impressive by his endeavor to avoid Harnack’s position and to pro- 
duce an independent theory which shall occupy middle ground between 
him and Baur, in which endeavor he succeeds only in essentially reiterat- 
ing the theory of the former. It is not necessary to pursue the matter 
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further. The real significance of the work has been indicated. The 
author holds many opinions upon various points with which the writer is 
compelled to differ most decidedly, but a detailed review of the book is 
not intended here and all such questions must be omitted. : 

An interesting book it certainly is. An original and independent con- 
tribution to our knowledge of early Christianity it is not, but as an index 
of the trend of German theological thought its significance is all the 
greater. 

Arthur C. McGiffert. 


Rog, ITALY. 
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Tae Ernicat Import or Darwinism. By Pror. J. G. ScouRMAN, Sage 
Professor of Philosophy in Cornell University. 12mo, pp. 264. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1887. 


Most moralists who have taken umbrage at evolution and have preached 
vehemently against its adequacy for establishing a moral system have 
been chargeable with ignorance of that doctrine, and of the irrefutable 
evidence for it. Professor Schurman has prepared himself beforehand 
against the force of such an accusation by studying evolution directly 
from the facts and discussions of its leading exponents, and acknowledges 
especially his indebtedness to Darwin, although regarding the ethical 
speculations of that author as illusory. It is difficult to describe clearly 
in a sentence the attitude of the book. A paradox will perhaps accom- 
plish this in the best way; namely, that the author’s position is one of 
accepting and opposing the doctrine of evolution. This means that it 
is accepted with a qualification. Hence, although in many respects a 
sympathetic study of the facts upon which evolution is based, and facts 
which modify, as the author thinks, many current ethical views, the 
work is largely a destructive criticism of evolutionistic claims to the so- 
lution of the ethical problem. The distinction upon which this position 
is based is that between the facts and the theory of evolution. “In 
what passes with us for the doctrine of evolution,” says the preface, 
“there is a mixture of science and speculation. Yet it is customary to 
serve it all up together, so that the hungry soul must needs take all or 
none. ‘The result for many minds is apt to be indigestion or starvation. 
But this dilemma might be escaped, if the fact and the fancy entering 
into current evolutionism were kept apart and dealt out separately.” 

The first chapter treats of the “methods of ethics,” in which that sci- 
. ence is compared, first with the sciences of logic and mathematics, and 
then with the historical sciences, biology in particular. The point of de- 
parture for ethics from all other modes of investigation is that it inquires 
into what ought to be, not what is. Of course, a sympathizer with Kant 
has no other position open to his choice, and having once assumed and 
stated it, as Professor Schurman does, he might subsequently have used it, 
as he does not, to remove all reason for skeptical assault upon moral 
convictions upon the ground that they have not been actually and univer- 
sally realized. The second chapter examines the relation of the Dar- 
winian theory to the more general doctrine of evolution, a distinction be- 
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tween them being such as is important to observe, although in the general 
mind it is not likely to be made. Several chapters succeed in which are 
discussed, “the metaphysics of Darwinism,” “ Darwinism in Ethics,” and 
“ Darwin’s ethical theory.” Very pertinent and forcible criticisms are 
here and there directed against the views of Bentham, Mill, Spencer, 
Leslie Stephen, and that school generally. ‘The last chapter has to 
show what light may be thrown upon ethical problems by tracing the 
actual development of moral ideas and institutions, of which, for obvious 
reasons, the domestic virtues are here taken as typical illustration.” 

We shall say nothing of the merits of the work, which are many, and 
which would deserve comment in a longer notice than the space at our 
command will allow. But there is an important feature of the author’s 
position which is and has been a common characteristic of all English 
ethical speculation, and which has so far been admitted to be a necessary 
method of procedure as to do an immense amount of harm to the proper 
study of ethics. The presence of it here, and the prevalence with which 
it is assumed, deserves criticism. It is that ethical science has its for- 
tunes largely dependent upon the determination of “ universal morality.” 
By this it is meant that in laying the foundation of ethics we must first 
find what man’s universal moral nature is by what he has universally 
believed and practiced in regard to right and wrong. Now, it has been 
just this tendency of evolution to prove the non-existence of “ universal 
morality,” the indispensable desideratum of “ intuitional ethics,” that has 
disconcerted so many English moralists, and excited a very natural solici- 
tude on the part of our author for the stability of some very important 
moral conceptions. The way in which the author thinks evolution has 
affected moral questions is very clearly indicated both in the general survey 
of the subject and in some direct apprehensive warnings of its destructive 
influence upon some of the most sacred virtues of life. After a full and 
fair statement of the customs and practices of savage races in regard to 
family relations, and the utter neglect of chastity so frequently exhibited in 
primitive races, he says: “It is facts like these that moralists, especially 
of the intuitive school, are called upon to face.” “ The rights, duties, vir- 
tues, and sentiments associated with our idea of the family cannot, there- 
fore, be considered a part of the content of the moral law universal.” And 
again: “ Though it is not yet discovered what morality is primordial and 
universal, it has been settled beyond doubt that the so-called intuitionist 
school, or certain members of it, have erred in supposing all the virtues to 
be of that description.” In the first chapter he has said: “The great 
desideratum, the sole condition of ethical progress is the suspension of 
all philosophizing until an ethical science has been constructed through a 
comprehensive study of the phenomena of universal morality.” 

But it is precisely this that we flatly deny. No difficulties would be 
solved by such a method, but rather increased. It is only Locke’s false 
method of rummaging in the brains of babies and savages for failing 
cases of “innate ideas,” and then pronouncing for a theory of man’s 
“nature,” that left all the “nature” out of it. If ethics be merely the 
“science of man’s moral nature,” so far as it has expressed itself in 
actual customs, then there might be some reason for seeking “ universal 
morality.” It would be merely cataloguing what he believed and did in 
certain social conditions. But even here it would not be certain what was 
meant by “moral nature” : for after having reproached Darwinism with 
the failure to consider that “ the capacity for development should count 
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for something in framing a genealogical table,” the author’s distinction 
between an elephant and a Fuegian, that, although the latter is not 
much more intelligent than the former, he “is capable of becoming so 
much more” than it, ought to have shown him that man’s capacities were 
not necessarily limited by his actual practices. But again, ethics is not the 
science of man’s “ moral nature,” taken in the sense of something whose 
unchangeable properties are to be determined. It is much more properly 
the science of conduct; not of the conduct which is ; that is, historically 
considered, but of that which owght to be ethically considered. With this 
view of the subject we do not care what the practices of savages really are. 
We may still inquire whether they ought to be what they are. We do not 
care whether any moral conception be actually universal or not, but only 
whether it ought to be so or not. The difficulty with nearly all English 
moralists has been that they never seem to distinguish between the em- 
pirical and actual “ universal,” and the rational and logical “ universal.” 
The distinction between them is as great as that between the “ universal- 
ity” of an axiom, and the “universality ” of belief in it. Now in ex- 
amining the nature of conduct, say chastity, we do not decide whether it 
ought, or ought not to be, respected, merely on the ground of precedent, 
that is, the universal practice of mankind. No moral law could stand such 
atest. Its validity and moral force can be in no respect determined 
merely by the number of votes any more than Copernican astronomy, 
Newtonian gravitation, and all modern scientific views. These do not 
depend upon the universal consent of mankind. Neither will the nature 
of a moral act, or the obligation to perform it, be either strengthened or 
weakened by knowing the extent to which it has or has not been realized. 
A moral act is one which expresses conformity to a law, say of God, or 
in the nature of things, and embodies what men ought to do. Hence no 
amount of historical evidence to show that the “ universal” postulates of 
ethics have not been known to primitive races will in the least affect the 
proper question. It will only show that they have not done what ought 
to be done: or that they have not known what is right and wrong, and 
not that the acts have no moral qualities because they were not recognized 
in their ethical character. What such facts do affect is the extent of 
man’s responsibility, or the relation he sustains to the penalties to be in- 
flicted for dereliction, conscious or unconscious, and hence the practical 
application of ethics in education and politics, and not the character of 
the moral law itself. 

None would recognize this more heartily than Professor Schurman : for 
he is in reality more Kantian than the present work indicates. His pre- 
vious work shows this. But his English antecedents and training have 
left upon his discussion some traces of a method which has created more 
solicitude on his part than is necessary ; and even this would hardly re- 
quire notice except for the fact that evolution has been a kind of Medusa 
head to English moralists generally, with the exception of a very few. 
Even after they had abandoned Locke’s philosophy they still cling to his 
historical method, and now reap the fruits of it by finding that their crite- 
rion for the validity of intellectual and moral conceptions, namely, em- 
pirical universality, is completely shattered by evolution. It seemed very 
conclusive to make morality an instinct: for it was assumed that there 
would be no escape from its conceptions and principles. This may be all 
very well after we have shown that given conceptions are right and true. 
They may then be very much strengthened for practical applications if 
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they can be regarded as instincts. But since there are good and bad 
instincts, nothing is gained by proving anything to be instinctive. We 
have first to show whether it is good or not. This the historical method 
cannot do, It merely deals with facts, not imperatives ; with the real, 
not the ideal. Hence we regret to see any implications to the contrary 
involved in present ethical discussion. Evolution has proved very de- 
structive in its influence and needs to be corrected in its assumptions. It 
is not more to blame than those who have ingrained English thought with 
a radically false method. But the tendencies to a still wider devastation 
of moral beliefs must be restrained by a conception of ethics which will 
not start with the demand for some empirically “ universal morality,” but 
which, like other sciences, can use the available knowledge of advanced 
civilization to prove what ought to be done. 
; J. H. Hyslop. 


Jouns Hopkins University, BAttimore, Mp. 


Is rHerE SAtvation AFTER DeatH? A Treatise on the Gospel in the In- 
termediate State. By E. D. Morris, D. D., LL. D., Lane Theological 
a 8vo, pp. 252. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1887. 

1.25. 


The aim of this treatise, as defined by its author, is an examination of 
“the probationary theory asserting the salvation of a large proportion of 
the inhabitants of the intermediate state . . . through the presentation 
and application to them of the Gospel, as it is in Christ.” This statement 
blends subjects which ought to be discriminated, the principles on which 
redemption is administered, and the number of the redeemed. The issue 
raised is still further defined as “the question whether this dogma is in 
fact entitled to any place among the credenda of our Holy Faith, or shall 
rather be cast aside as an unscriptural and a mischievous error.” Of 
course a writer may choose his own subject, but he should see to it that 
his conclusion is not larger than the scope of his reasoning. The volume 
leaves the impression that its author thinks that if he shows the theory in 
question to be incapable of decisive proof from Scripture it is there- 
fore unscriptural. At any rate no justice is done in the discussion either 
to the agnostic position; or to that of those who are clear as to the uni- 
versality of the gospel, but not as to the method in which this principle 
is worked out; or to theirs who go further and say that this universality 
seems to require a gracious opportunity for some persons in the inter- 
mediate state. The title, “ A Treatise on the Gospel in the Intermediate 
State,” awakens expectations which are not met. 

The five chapters which follow the one which states the question are 
devoted to a refutation of the theory antagonized, by contending that it 
is not sustained by Scripture, either through particular texts or general 
principles ; or by the h'storie Creeds; or by Christian theology and ex- 
perience. In the chapters on creeds and theology more positive testi- 
monies are adduced than elsewhere; but the weakness is ingrained and 
pervasive of drawing a positive conclusion from negative proof, of putting 
into the verdict more than can be found in the evidence. Indeed, the 
reasoning of the book is often, and at vital points, weak to a degree that 
is surprising. For instance, the author wishes to show from Scripture 
that the theory he opposes is false. He pleads that the offer of salvation 
in the Bible impresses the reader as made to men here and now, and 
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from this infers that the gospel is only for men in this life. The form of 
the offer is made a measure of its possible extension. The way in which 
it is presented to those who receive it here defines for us its entire admin- 
istration. Jesus’ method of addressing men actually before him deter- 
mines dogmatically the whole range and reach of the plan of redemption. 
We do not know in the history of reasoning a greater logical jump than 
this, — unless it be that of theologians who infer the infinite from the 
finite. A similar method is followed in dealing with some of the creeds. 
The article in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds respecting forgiveness, 
when taken in its connection, refers to pardon in this life ; therefore these 
Creeds are antagonistic to the dogma of future grace for those who never 
hear in this life of forgiveness through Christ — so our author reasons. 
In general, because the early Creeds do not assert this dogma, they “ dis- 
tinctly ” exclude it! In one of the best reasoned portions of the book 
occurs this singular lapse. The advocates of future grace, it is said, can- 
not go back to the old dogma of probation in Adam but must accept the 
views of moral agency taught by the “later Christian orthodoxy,” and 
therefore must either admit the sufficiency of man’s present natural and 
universal probation, or claim that it is “ insufficient to form an adequate 
basis for the divine estimate of character and desert.” Such an argument 
is thoroughly Pelagian in principle ; but our present objection to it is that 
it is equally illogical. It assumes that the end of probation is the dis- 
covery of character, and not its development ; that its character is defined 
when it is regarded as a means by which God obtains a basis for a judg- 
ment of human desert; and that if it is adequate for this purpose it is 
adequate for all purposes. We had supposed that the end of probation, 
as of all else in the universe, is the glory of God; and that the element 
of divine grace in God’s probationary discipline of fallen men is some- 
thing necessary and essential; and therefore that this discipline cannot be 
thought out on Christian principles without making man’s relation to this 
grace a vital factor in the issue. This grace is fully revealed in Christ, 
who is the universal Judge. Curiously enough the words we have 
quoted conclude an exhibition of probation as the work of a divine Father 
“who is seeking the moral development, the spiritual perfection, of his 
children.” This is an important concession. The gospel means that God 
is seeking to recover men to Himself, that He is not willing that any 
should perish, that He is not content with proving to men that they are 
sinful and guilty and testing their virtue as a basis of judgment, but is 
actively engaged in effort to save them. The sufficiency of probation 
must be determined from Calvary as well as from Sinai. It must be 
adequate to God’s character as well as to man’s. But underestimating 
this truth our author argues that probation under the light of nature is 
adequate because it suffices to show man’s desert, as though grace and 
truth had not come by Jesus Christ. 

The frequent exaggerations in the reasoning of this book reveal its 
weakness. An alternative is made between extreme positions, as though 
there were no intermediate ones; or the doctrine opposed is represented 
as holding more than is either conceded or proved; or qualifying facts are 
overlooked. Instances in point may be found on pages 40, 41, 93, 151 
(Origenism), 62 (‘ probation prolonged until the final judgment”), 80 
(‘no thought or dream of any relation which this saving scheme did or 
could sustain outside of the present life”’). 

Those who are familiar with recent discussions of the relations of 
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Christ to the race will miss in this volume any just recognition of the 
strength of the argument presented by those whom our author is opposing. 
No notice is taken of the title “the Son of Man,” or of the expositions of 
this title given in the finest modern commentaries. The argument from 
Christ’s death, as related in intent and purpose to all men, is still more 
noticeably slighted, and equally so the significance of his being, as the 
Son of Man, the universal Judge. On the universality of Christianity 
the author’s position is first that it is universal in nature but not in fact, 
and then that we cannot affirm anything more than what “ historically 
appears.” A more complete surrender of the divine claims of Chris- 
tianity could scarcely be made. Christianity is the universal and abso- 
lute religion to those who accept it, and no further. Our author says : — 


“The simple truth is, that, just as Christ is in fact the head of humanity, not 
by nature but in grace,—the head of humanity so far as humanity is re- 
deemed and no further, so his religion is in fact the religion of humanity only 
so far as humanity has received it, and been enlightened and saved through it.” 


We cannot tell from this book whether or not our author believes in 
the universality of the atonement, but it is evident that he cannot con- 
sistently do so. He commits himself to a sheer empiricism, and without 
retraction cannot give to the gospel any absolute contents, for an absolute 
religion that is so only to the limited number of those who accept it is 
as devoid of divineness as of universality. 

The weakness of the book comes out yet more plainly in its numerous 
inconsistencies. On page 39 we are told that all “revealing radiance ” 
comes from direct or clearly implicit Biblical statements ; on page 79, that 
the “ utter silence” of the Saviour is “ conclusive ” against future grace ; 
on page 78, that “ He in no way intimates that his redemption was in any 
sense ’’ for the heathen who had died; on page 190, that “ God will not 
condemn our loving hope” that multitudes of the heathen may pos- 
sibly be saved; on page 188, that He came “to save a race already 
lost,” and on page 93, that to say “that this is as much a saved as it is 
a lost world . . . is either to use words without meaning or to affirm ... 
that the entire race is in fact redeemed and saved.” On page 182 we read 
that the probation of the pagan is “natural only”; on page 172, that it 
is also gracious, even to the extent of “enlightenment and positive aid,” 
and this universally and to an unknown degree. On pages 163, 164, 165, 
166, 199, probation is affirmed to be “ necessary,” “inevitable,” “ univer- 
sal as humanity,” true of “each member” of the race, founded in man’s 
“position as a creature,” belonging to him “as man”; and on page 196 
it is more than intimated that one portion of the race, elsewhere de- 
scribed as probably a decided majority, may have no need of any proba- 
tion at all. The whole book is written to show that there is no future 
saving grace, and that it is dangerous to suppose there may be; and then, 
on page 197, we are asked, in respect to one half of the race, whether 
there may not be “ground for the judgment” that in another life, for 
this innumerable company, “ the salutary processes of grace may be has- 
tened and holy character be produced at once, under conditions a thou- 
sandfold more favorable than even the earthly home of the most faithful 
Christian parent can afford.” On page 36 it is urged against the hope of 
saving grace in the intermediate state, that in the absence of revelation 
we cannot define the method of its administration, and that this objec- 
tion is specially important on account of the numbers involved; yet for 
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a larger proportion of the race the author rests in the belief, without 
troubling himself as to method of administration, that the “ potencies of 
grace” will be equal to its salvation without any probationary process 
and by raising it instantly to an immutable holiness. ‘The universality of 
probation seems to be held in the same way as that of Christianity — each 
is universal so far as “in fact” it is universal, in other words, it is par- 
tially so. So of the “necessity” of probation. On page 170 we are 
told that, “‘so far as we can discover,” “ right and holy character can be 
produced in man only” by probation ; and then, a few pages after, that 
in the case of the majority we may hold that confirmed and indefeasible 
holiness is produced without probation. 

Our author’s logic is not only weak but halting. He argues that there 
is no need for “the pagan races” of another probation, for the present 
one tests their moral character sufficiently. ‘There would seem to be no 
need of a Christian probation at all on these premises. Nor, indeed, 
of any, according to further suggestions which are offered. God, it is 
said, knows at the death of each man whether or not he would accept 
Christ if offered. Therefore it is not necessary to a complete probation 
that this offer be made. But according to the standards of our author’s 
denomination all things are infallibly foreknown and even immutably 
predetermined. God knows before a man becomes a moral agent whether 
he will sin, and whether he will repent ; and on this line of reasoning we 
should conclude that probation would be “adequate ” and “complete ” if 
ended as soon as, and even before, it is begun. The author’s argument is 
not only halting, but contradictory to our Saviour’s testimony when he 
says that the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon would have repented if their 
probation had been Christian. If they were condemned at death, this 
was not, at any rate, because God foresaw their tendencies to be hope- 
lessly bad, for He knew that they were not so, that these persons were 
still salvable, that they might and even would have been saved if they 
had been born later, and been made acquainted with the gospel. 

The author’s efforts to mitigate the theory which he thinks must be 
held if the one he opposes is rejected, deepen the impression previously 
made of the weakness of his position. We can notice these only in part. 

He suggests that we may “ cherish with Pusey a large and comforting 
hope respecting many, perhaps multitudes who live and die, alas, outside 
of the blessed circle of the Household of Faith.” But he is unable to 
adduce for this hope any Biblical encouragement which his opponents 
cannot more consistently appropriate. 

He adds that “if the doctrine of the general salvation of infants be 
admitted, the question of numbers is settled at once in favor of the ortho- 
dox position.” Why the theory of future probation makes the salvation 
of infants uncertain is not shown. Proofs of fact are not abolished by 
questions of method. Whatever Biblical or other reasons authorize the 
hope of infant salvation remain entirely unaffected by the theory of future 
grace, which simply supposes that the result actually attained is brought 
about through what the author himself affirms to be universal and neces- 
sary principles:of moral agency. Its advocates, certainly, according to 
our author, show no tendency to underestimate “the potencies of grace.” 

Admitting, according to “later” orthodoxy, the salvation of all who 
die in infancy, and counting in the “myriads on myriads” who are to be 
saved in the millennium, the author still further suggests, that we may 
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“believe that the number of the lost will be relative:y small indeed.” He 
even ventures to characterize it as “insignificant in comparison.” As 
though the “ uncounted millions” whom he supposes to have been forever 
lost without having heard of a Saviour were less by a single soul because 
of the billions recovered by this same Saviour when made known! The 
word “ insignificant ” falls strangely on an ear that has caught even an 
echo of His solemn word concerning the value of one life. 

It is but just, however, to notice that the author distinctly recognizes 
that the problem is “not one of numbers or majorities merely.” It is a 
question ultimately as to the character of God, the nature of Christianity, 
its universality and absoluteness. As respects a solution of the problem 
of theodicy, the numbers recovered in the millennium are of no avail, if 
they are not connected with the whole scheme of human history, or are 
merely contrasted with those of the ages which have preceded it. This 
question of theodicy our author, so far as we have observed, does not so 
much as notice. 

He does, however, try to say something comforting as respects “the 
lost minority.” The subject is too awful to admit of levity. We cannot, 
however, make what is at best but serious trifling seem grave. With all 
his regard for confessional orthodoxy, especially of the Westminster type, 
he breaks away from these standards which affirm that beside the place 
of torment and that of bliss Scripture acknowledgeth none, and suggests 
inquiringly, for “the condemned pagan races,” a new Limbo — “ having its 
closest analogue in that limbus infantum where, according to the Church 
of Rome, unbaptized infants are placed” —a Limbus paganorum. This 
abode may be in “ stars”’ where the airs are “chillier” than elsewhere. 
Our Eschatology, forsooth, cannot admit the hope of salvation by Christ 
for these pagans, but can entertain this speculation which substitutes for a 
“fiery hell” a region rather cool but otherwise quite comfortable! The 
Lost eternally is to mean simply “forever unsaved.” The writer need 
not caution his readers that we cannot “ speculate largely” on this sub- 
ject. Those of them who are thoughtful will rather wonder whether he 
has ever in any genuine sense speculated at all; whether he has come 
even so much as under the outermost shadow of this dark mystery. 

In comparison with faults so grave as those just noticed the numerous 
inaccuracies of the book seem somewhat trivial, yet they are not unim- 
portant. The allusions to the opinions of Martensen, Dorner, and others 
of lesser note, usually need correction or qualification. We have not room 
for specification, but notice a serious misstatement of Dorner’s position. 
Dorner, it is said, “stands squarely on the heresy that the sins which 
men commit in an estate of ignorance respecting Christ, are not sufficient 
to prove them guilty before God, and protests (Theol. 130, A.) against 
the iniquity of their condemnation on any such ground” (pp. 184 n., 99). 
Dorner affirms repeatedly and most explicitly the universality of human 
guilt. Nor does the passage referred to affirm what is claimed. The 
English translation here is not accurate. On page 29 it is said : — 


“For infants dying without the purifying influence of baptism, her theolo- 
gians (Bellarmine, De Purgatorio) have asserted the existence of a separate 
abode, the Limbus Infantum, where such children abide in a state of priva- 
tion rather than of punishment — the levissima damnatio, from which they may 
at some future period be transplanted to the heavenly life.” 
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On page 126 this same limbo is defined as — 


“ A place not of punishment but of spiritual renovation, where the original 
corruption of their natures may be cleansed away, and where they may be made 
ready for the heavenly state, — the levissima damnatio of Augustine.” 


There are almost as many misstatements as statements in this account. 

Why should Dr. Pusey’s Reply to Canon Farrar be emphasized (p. 
121 n.) and no allusion be made to the latter’s elaborate rejoinder in 
“ Mercy and Judgment”? On pages 136-140 doctrinal requirements 
are attributed to the Church of England which the Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council, on an appeal, decided are not distinctly declared in the Ar- 
ticles, and not binding. No reference is made to this judgment. In the 
same chapter the conclusion is reached that the growth of the Creeds of 
the church is away from the theory of future grace. The argument 
seems to have no other foundation than a comparison of the creeds of the 
Reformation with those of the ancient church. A Roman Catholic might 
prove in the same way a definite progress hostile to the doctrine of Jus- 
tification by Faith, and even a Protestant could do the same, taking care 
to stop in his citations at the right place. Elsewhere, having another 
purpose immediately in view, our author enlarges on the progress which 
has been made corrective of the “ seriously defective” theology of the 
century which shaped leading symbols. Our copy of the book is marked, 
page after page, with notations of careless, inaccurate, or contradictory 
statements obvious on a rapid perusal, and increased by reéxamination. 
The title excites a query other than its own inquiry. If there is not sal- 
vation after death it will go hard with believers as well as pagans. It 
seems to have been chosen under a conception of salvation which limits it 
wholly to this life, making it a mere equivalent of regeneration, —a con- 
ception which the author himself seems to find too meagre (pp. 195-197), 
and which narrows unduly the subject under discussion. And, throughout, 
one finds a great deal of argument no more effective than to say: salva- 
tion we will assume to be regeneration; regeneration implies baptism ; 
baptism, as is proved by the testimony of Scripture, the Apostles’ Creed, 
Christian theology and Christian experience, is only administered in this 
life ; therefore there is no salvation after death, although “the loving 
potentialities of the Spirit” must be held, according to the “later Chris- 
tian orthodoxy,” to determine “from the moment of death,” the moral 
character of a majority of the race, so that it is “ truly saved ” “there,” 
and not here in this life and before death; and all this is offered, in the 
year of grace 1887, to the Christian public, by a Professor in a Theo- 
logical Seminary, as a “Treatise on the Gospel in the Intermediate 
State.” 

Egbert C. Smyth. 


The Story of the Nations. Tae Story or Persia. By S.G. W. Bensa- 
MIN. Lately United States Minister to Persia. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. xiv, 
304. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1887. $1.50. 

PERSIA AND THE Persians. By S.G. W. Bensamin. Portrait and Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, pp. xviii, 507. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1887. $5.00. 


The reviewer desires to record the exceptional interest with which these 
volumes have been carefully read (with no temptation to “skim” any of 
the contents, or to try any hop, skip, and jump method). He has found 
the memory of his own Oriental boyhood delightfully quickened and 
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stirred. His interest and investigations into Persian matters have been 
stimulated the more keenly since a brother, born in India, with his plucky 
Yankee wife and young boy made a most venturesome journey through 
this charming, historic land, and wrote a book on these his “ Midnight 
Marches through Persia,” an unpretentious, sketchy, businessman’s glance 
at the famous spots of Shiraz, Ispahan, Tabreez, Persepolis, Teheran, 
and Rasht (to adopt the English style of spelling). 

In this story of Persia, the latest of the author’s works, Mr. Benjamin 
brings all the wealth of his historical and mythological material to pay 
generous tribute in the formation of this very pleasing compend. The 
very names selected above become associated with striking fact and his- 
toric detail, even in a work so brief but so well packed with anecdote and 
picturesque incident. The rapid résumé of so long a period of national 
existence has been kept from sinking into a monotony of change by dra- 
matic action, and sparkling anecdote, deftly woven into the fabric of his 
historic material. The mythical period of “TIran’s” career is quite prop- 
erly brought in as the basis and background of the epics of poets. The 
illustrations and fac-similes of coins give a decided value to an unpretend- 
ing volume, designed more specially for the younger class of minds, but in 
which the mature will find abundant food for reflection. 

In a country so full of romance and poetry, and with an historic career 
of so prodigious a length, there is furnished to our author a super- 
abounding wealth of material, but so saliently has he grasped his great 
subject that the whole is presented with none of the faults of undue pro- 
lixity on the one hand, nor of the sapless or juiceless grouping of revolu- 
tions and counter-revolutions, of the decadence of dynasties and the 
interjecting of interregna on the other. The present historian is too 
subtle an Oriental himself to err in that way. Not only has the keen 
author, Samuel Green Wheeler Benjamin, successfully accomplished the 
task of establishing the complete representation of the United States, by 
accepting the appointment, made by President Arthur, as first minister of 
the United States at the Court of the Shah in Shah at Teheran, the capi- 
tal of Persia; but born of American parents in Athens, in a missionary 
home, he has had the rare advantage of first-hand acquaintance, for 
twenty-three years, with almost every phase and form of Oriental life and 
manners. It is greatly to our author’s advantage, likewise, that he is a 
gentleman of versatile talents, for he is not only a litterateur, but an artist, 
with his studio, at present, in New York. He is brother to Mr. C. A. 
Benjamin, of Salem, of the Essex bar, and married a lady of Salem, 
whose popularity at the Persian Court was quite exceptional. Thus we 
can well understand the sympathetic insight our author shows into the 
intricacies of Eastern life, and at the incomparable analysis of character 
sketches of Eastern despots that is given in this and other volumes. It 
is in refreshing contrast to the superficial and unoriental representations 
made of the Levant and adjoining countries by stoical occidentals. These 
last are well touched up by Mr. Robert Coit, of Boston, — artist and archi- 
tect, — who was one of Mr. Benjamin’s most intelligent companions, in 
the diplomatic service, a quasi Chargé d’Affaires in Teheran, in de- 
scribing a gruff English captain, who was making his official report on 
the manners and customs of the modern Persians. This redoubtable 
official filed the striking and sententious characterization, ‘ Customs 
beastly, manners none.”” To such experienced (?) officials the enthusiasm 
of Mr. Benjamin, in his books under review, unquestionably seems irra- 
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tional. Yet to this very enthusiasm, intelligent as it is, and kept well in 
hand throughout his delineations, is it that we are able to discover a 
writer most rationally en rapport with his theme. Hence, too, comes the 
originality of the author in presenting in this recent volume, as well as 
in the other, larger work, and one which possesses a freshness as great 
to-day as when issued in its first edition months since from the Boston 
press, the better balancings of the legendary period and the times of 
authentic historic research. ‘The great career of the House of Sassin,” 
which has never received full justice from the pens of Christian his- 
torians, is thus more proportionately set forth here. The careers of such 
monarchs as Kei Khosroo (Cyrus Magnus) and of Chosroés Parveez are 
delineated with better comprehension and a more genuine historic ac- 
curacy. 

Since the publication, years ago, of that unique little volume, “ Hajji 
Baba of Ispahan,” the Don Quixote of Iran, by Captain Morier, which 
has created so much mirth among all travelers in the East and given so 
striking a picture of Persian society as it was, like “ Pandurang Hari” 
in India, no book on Persia and the Persians has been issued, at all com- 
parable for elegance and beauty with the rich quarto, bearing this title, 
by Benjamin, the graceful art critie and raconteur. On it he has ex- 
pended the wealth of his genius, and produced one of the most delightful 
of books whether for reference or reading. It reflects credit upon our 
national government for the appointment of such well-equipped men of 
letters as Washington Irving, John Lothrop Motley, Bayard Taylor, 
James Russell Lowell, and S. G. W. Benjamin, as ministers plenipoten- 
tiary in diplomatic service. The chief executive of the national govern- 
ment was particularly discriminating in the choice of the last named for 
appointment to one of the lesser known nationalities, in an unfrequented 
corner of the great East, remote, too, from the great highways of modern 
travel. Though not a profound work, nor pretending to be, it is of ex- 
ceptional interest, and embellished with artistic bits of the wood-engraver’s 
skill, based on reliable, recent photographs. To the large number of the 
readers of our illustrated magazines — “ The Century,” “ Harper’s,” and 
“The Manhattan” — Mr. Benjamin, the artist-author, had given a charm- 
ing foretaste of what was to be in reconstructed and greatly enlarged form 
in the completed work the sumptuous volume before us. The architectural 
splendors, the elaborate gardens, the noble mountains, the cool retreats, the 
courtyards and anderoons, the zenanas of India, and even some of the in- 
teriors of palaces and summer villas, are depicted before the eye and mind 
with all the enthusiasm of a literary and artistic excellence of perception, 
delineation, and style. In these departments of minutely accurate de- 
scriptions of the arts as well as the architecture of so old a country as 
Persia we have, in the author, an expert of no common order. Even art 
designers and master artisans will find this an exceptionally suggestive 
book, as also specialists, in Keramics, in the glazing of tiles, the weaving 
of rare patterns and colors in rugs, will find here many delightful descrip- 
tions as well as designs. 

The chapter.on “ Conditions of Service ” shows in detailed perspicuity 
the perplexing disadvantages of residence abroad in such a land, and in 
all kindred sections of the globe, and the necessary items of expense and 
annoyance to missionaries in Oriental cities. These noble workers are 
briefly but admiringly referred to by the unpartisan author. Not since . 
the French Rousselet’s rich volume on the Princes and Palaces of India 
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has there appeared a work on the Oriental nationalities as a peer of this. 
The descriptions are vivid, the classification clear, the style fluent. 


John Winthrop Ballantine. 
Boston. 


Tue Story oF THE Nations. Greece. By Jas. A. Harrison. New York 

and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1885. 

The object of the series to which the above-mentioned book belongs, 
as declared by the projectors of the series, is “to present to the young 
the stories of the different nations that have attained prominence in his- 
tory.” The author, in his preface, acknowledging allegiance to this pro- 
gramme, declares his purpose “to fix the salient outlines of the History 
of Greece, and to throw them into a story form which, rid of technicality 
and superfluous learning, might attract the minds of younger readers, and 
whet their appetites for the larger and more detailed histories of the 
scientific historians” (p. iv). 

This, then, is intended to be the boy’s first glimpse of the great Greek 
world, and, in view of the energy and care of the projectors, and the 
neatness and attractiveness of the execution of the work, it is not improb- 
able that English-speaking boys, and girls too, of the next generation will 
get their first and lasting impressions of that world from this book. This 
prospect alone would make it worthy of a somewhat extended review. 

Now it will not do to say that Professor Harrison has not fulfilled his 
promise. No two experts in Greek History would tell the story of Greece 
in the same way. Anyone who would be severe with this attempt must 
lay it upon his conscience to decide whether he could have told this story 
in a manner better calculated to interest a boy. Probably most professors 
of Greek would be glad to see the book in the hands of their boys. And 
yet, in course of time, a successful rival may supplant it; and if that 
rival shall avoid some of its manifest faults, all the people will say amen. 

I. What may be regarded as one fault, though this should perhaps be 
mentioned with some diffidence, is the overdoing of the amusing element. 
It may seem a little severe, when one is bent on arousing a first interest 
in the story of Greece with “vivid pictures,” to object to his making it 
too amusing to the boys. The plain fact is that page after page of this 
book is calculated to make on the mind of a man, and probably of a boy, 
about the same impression as the familiar Comic History of Rome. It 
would perhaps be rash to assert that it would be a bad thing for a boy to 
get his first glimpse of Roman life from that book, and become possessed 
of the idea that the Romans were thoroughly ridiculous fellows, into 
whose doings he would like to look further. Doubtless “The Innocents 
Abroad,” with its wonderful distortions, has conveyed many vivid pictures 
of foreign places to those who would have turned away from a book less 
spiced with the amusing element. Perhaps no one would object to the 
handling of the Greek Myths after the manner of Hawthorne’s “ 'Tangle- 
wood Tales”; but in the volume before us the whole of Greek History 
is treated in a tone of badinage which is hardly dropped at Olympian 
Pericles. Is this a bid for the attention of the dime-novel boy, an attempt 
to wean him gently from his follies, and win him for “the glory that was 
Greece ” ? 

Max Miller, at the opening of his Lectures on Language, says, “ Declen- 
sions and conjugations cannot be made amusing.” Perhaps he never 
tried hard enough. He might take heart by noticing how geography has 
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been made amusing in the opening lines of this story. After suggesting 
the comparison of the Mediterranean to a bottle, with the Strait of Gibral- 
tar for its neck, the author continues (p. 1): ‘On the east, the peninsula 
of Asia Minor juts forth like the upper section of an enormous jaw, the 
under jaw of which is formed by the land of Egypt and the province of 
ancient Cyrenaica. Far into its throat shoots the Mediterranean, till it 
touches the coast of Syria with its tongue of fire” (this apparently ex- 
traneous tongue running into the animal’s throat is confusing), “ and im- 
pinges on Cilicia, Pamphylia, and Lycia. Right in the jaw of the mon- 
ster lies the beautiful isle of Cyprus, about to be swallowed as a dainty 
meal, yet too beautiful for that.” Then the picture is immediately over- 
laid with another of “a mighty mastodon whose back is squeezed in 
between the Black Sea and the Baltic ; whose head, formed by the king- 
doms of Spain and Portugal, is shot forward into the Atlantic ; whose 
legs are wonderfully extended on the Mediterranean in the peninsulas 
of Italy and Greece.” At the addition, “ Its mouth kisses Mauritania at 
the extreme point of Northwestern Africa, just where the gurgling waters 
of the Mediterranean and the Atlantic are flowing in foam and fury 
through the pillars of Hercules,” the reader’s mind may be just beginning 
to grasp the idea that this monster is more likely to get at the contents 
of the aforesaid bottle than the first monster which clearly had hold of 
the wrong end of it, to say nothing of the tongue of fire thrust into its 
throat, when suddenly the figure is changed to “ one current superimposed 
upon the other, like two trains of cars crossing a river in opposite direc- 
tions, one above the other.” 

It would be amusing to follow the dreams of a boy who, just before 
going to sleep, had swallowed the first two pages of this book with a view 
to digesting them. The monsters of a Second Advent chart would be 
nothing compared with the combinations which his imagination, with the 
materials at its disposal, might conjure up. 

Trelawney, in the War for Greek Independence, confiscated a load of 
Bibles to make cartridges for his men, saying that perhaps the best way 
to put the Word into the Turk was to shoot it into him. Here we have, 
apparently, an attempt to shoot geography into the boy, and it looks as if 
the gun was loaded to the muzzle with wadding. 

II. Another fault closely connected with that already mentioned, be- 
cause it presumably arises out of a desire to catch attention by grotesque 
expression, is the ignoble style. The headings of some of the chapters 
are grotesque; é.g.: “The King was in his Counting-House;” “A 
Happy Land, Far, Far Away” (on the disastrous Sicilian Expedition ) ; 
“Young Barbarians at Play” (on the rise of the Macedonian power). 
But the charge may be best supported by considerable quotation. See the 
following from page 391: “So far so good; all was as sweet as a mar- 
riage-bell. But — 

“ Fussy little Naxos, where Dionysus found the wailing Ariadné, after 
she had been deserted by Theseus, jangled these sweet bells out of tune 
and — revolted! The discord thrilled through the Confederacy, and from 
that time on — from the time that Naxos had to be chastised like a naughty 
truant and forced back into the magic circle—the Confederacy became 
more and more shaky. Naxos the Divine had unhappily kicked and 
grown too fat on its abundance of corn, wine, oil, and fruit, and for a 
wee island only eighteen miles long and twelve wide, ought to have known 
better and shown a better example to its sister-confederates. Greek-like, 
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however, it must be independent or nothing at all; it flew off at a tan- 
gent, got well flogged for its pains, and ever afterwards was seldom men- 
tioned in history.” 

The following (p. 185) is perhaps still more fairly representative of 
the style: “What should he do but seize the Acropolis or citadel of 
Athens. But—bheaven save the mark !— the common people, bless 
you! politely bowed their way out and declined most emphatically to have 
anything to do with Master Cylon, who was left alone on his Acropolis and 
escaped destruction almost by the ‘skin of his teeth. Very well for Master 
Cylon; but what was to become of his poor, starved, deluded followers, 
surrounded as'‘they were on their Pelasgic rock by the troops of the gov- 
ernment, Heaven only knows,” ete. 

A single page (308) contains the following: “As fast as their heels 
could carry them, pell mell, helter skelter, head over heels.” “ Before 
the tired and bleeding Athenians could ‘count three’ or say ‘ Jack Robin- 
son,’ or get home ;”’ besides an allusion to the “ seven-league boots.” It 
really seems as if one might be contented with saying “ pell mell” with- 
out adding “ helter skelter” and “head over heels.” ‘Count three ” was 
surely enough without the “say Jack Robinson.” The manifest desire to 
get it all in becomes painful. 

On page 333 we read: “The Syracusans hemm’d and ha’d,” and, 
“ Both Spartans and Athenians became as red as turkey-cocks.” But on 
nearly every page one finds some hackneyed phrase, perhaps intended to 
put the author on terms of familiarity with his readers. See the follow- 
ing scattered examples: “a sanguinary monster of the fee-fo-fum sort ” 
(p. 296); “ triumphant over ‘the world the flesh and the devil’ of the 
East” (p. 311); “ looking the gift horse in the mouth” (p. 326); “It 
made no difference whether or not like Jack and Gill who climbed the hill, 
they ‘fell down and cracked their crown’ immediately after” (p. 294) ; 
“The Athenians with one of those sudden changes which we so often see 
in the history of Hellas ‘See-saw Margery Daw’” (p. 404); “ Captured 
it man and mouse, stock and stone” (p. 469). “ Playing first hide-and- 
seek and ‘then catch-me-if-you-can with Athens and Olynthus’” (p. 489) ; 
“Put their fingers in the pie” (p. 392); “That ‘sundry and strange” 
Themistocles ” contrasted with “ certain old fogeys ” (p. 332). 

Now all this and plenty more of the same sort, for our object has been 
not to glean, but to select samples, is, not to put too fine a point upon it, 
slang. Much of it comes short of the merit of fresh slang. Finally it 
is doubtful whether it will please the boys. Boys of a certain age, or of 
an uncertain age, for that matter, object to being addressed in terms of 
“ Seesaw Margery Daw ” and “Jack and Gill.” Probably most boys 
who would seek such subjects would be better pleased with the more dig- 
nified style of Benjamin’s “ Persia” of the same series, or, in fact, of any 
other member of the series. 

III. Perhaps a graver fault of the book than any yet mentioned is its 
inaccuracy. Of course few books of this kind could run the gauntlet of 
the professional critics of the Greek department without receiving many 
stabs. Now, as the author says (p. 50) that he is “telling the story not 
of German professors or English skeptics, but of the Greeks as the 
Greeks seemed to themselves,” it would be unfair to apply the micro- 
scope to his work. Still it is perfectly fair to hold him responsible for 
an accurate reproduction of his professed sources. ‘ German professors 
and English skeptics” have done so much to introduce exact methods, 
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verifying all their statements so carefully, that when one alludes to them 
in a tone of disparagement, he is apt to awaken suspicion that he is 
sounding a prelude to a throwing off of the healthy restraints which they 
have imposed upon historical work. That the author has not done any- 
thing to allay this suspicion for the future may be shown by a few exam- 
ples of inaccuracy which do not require the microscope for their de- 
tection. 

First, however, let us throw the mantle of charity over everything 
that may be a printer’s error —not manifest printer’s errors like  Eur- 
pius” (p. 338), “ Cleombrutus” (p. 373), * PéAus” (p. 151) — but things 
that require a little stretching of the mantle, such as “a gallant Phe- 
nician, Dionysius by name” (p. 297), instead of Phoczean ; “a barracks” 
(p. 106). 

Mere carelessness of expression may also be condoned, such as, “ In 
B. c. 403, the democracy was restored and showed plainly enough that 
whatever might have been its shortcomings in the past, it had never per. 
petrated such atrocities as the oligarchical governments of the Four 
Hundred and the Thirty” (p. 471), where, perhaps, ‘‘ was incapable of” 
should be substituted for “had never perpetrated”; “ Agis, king of 
Sparta, when the Athenians laughed at the Lacedzemonian short swords, 
and said that the jugglers on the stage swallowed them with ease, an- 
swered him” (p. 103); “The northern coast of the Mediterranean is 
sliced into a seriés of gigantic fjords,” (p. 3); or the telling twice (on 
p- 185) the story of the slaughter of Cylon and his followers. 

The following is a short list of serious errors forced upon the attention 
in a comparatively careless first reading of the book. On page 186 
Cylon’s followers are spoken of as “under pollution.” This is the whole 
passage: ‘ As many as were in the temple were stoned; those that fled 
for sanctuary were slaughtered at the altars, and only those escaped who 
made supplication to the wives of the magistrates. But they from that 
time were considered under pollution and were regarded with hatred.” 
On page 46, speaking of Apollo at the strife between Poseidon and 
Athene for the possession of Athens, the author says: “Idle by his side 
lay the unerring spear with which he smites all who deal falsely and 
speak lies.” The cut of the bow-bearing Apollo, given on page 33, should 
have kept him from this slip, which is about as bad as that of a lecturer 
on Greek art who was once heard to say, speaking of the famous Lateran 
portrait statue of Sophocles, “and here by his side is his bucket of 
orations.” Brasidas is said to have overthrown the Athenians at Delium. 
(A remarkable case of telepathy!) After describing the plague and the 
calamities of Athens in the first two years of the Peloponnesian War, the 
author adds, closing the chapter: “ Truly it looked as if vengeance had 
come upon them for disobeying the advice of Pericles” (p. 420). But, 
even according to his own narrative, the Athenians had implicitly fol- 
lowed the advice of Pericles. One would hardly speak of Arthimus 
of Zelea as “ disfranchised ” (p. 316), if he had read Dem. Pdi. iii. 44. 
How can we account for the statement in regard to Sophocles (p. 408), 
“Only six or seven of his masterpieces have been preserved, such as Anti- 
gone, Electra, Ajax, C&dipus, Philocteles, and a few others”? Does the 
indefiniteness arise from a cautious rejection of the Trachiniae? That 
would be undue attention to the “ English skeptics.” 

Is there not some mistake about “the great scythe with which Zeus 
slew his father Cronus” (p. 17)? That Cronus should be said to have 
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killed Uranus is perhaps a pardonable deviation from the Greek myth. 
The remark on page 27, “ Zeus was now king of the gods, and he mar- 
ried his sister Heré (as Aaron did Miriam),” is somewhat startling. In 
the Olympic Games Greece is said to have been “united once at least in 
Jive years” (p. 159). After the description of the chariot-races at Olym- 
pia, we read, “Then horse-races were added and the hippodrome was 
built.” In speaking of the topography of the battle of Salamis, the 
author says, “In a little ‘ pocket,’ it might be called — a narrow obtuse 
triangle (sic) of water formed by the converging coasts of Attica and 
Megaris, in the centre of which stretched the islands of Salamis and 
Egina — lay the hope of Hellas” (p. 350). The word “ pocket” sug- 
gests the Bay of Salamis; but when we are referred to an “ obtuse 
triangle’’ with AXgina for its centre, we can find none which can be in- 
cluded between the shores of Attica and Megaris. 

A curious misapprehension of Herodotus, vii. 56, is seen in the follow- 
ing: “ When the boastful Xerxes found himself on European soil, he 
cried out, ‘Why, O Zeus, dost thou, in the likeness of a Persian man, 
and with the name of Xerxes, instead of thy own, lead the whole race of 
mankind to the destruction of Greece?’ ” (p. 329). In Herodotus it is a 
Hellespontian who says it. 

One can hardly recognize Dieneces’ brilliant bon mot in the following 
reproduction of Herodotus, vii. 226: “So great was the number of the 
Barbarians that when they shot their arrows the sun was darkened by 
the multitude of them. ‘If the Medes darken the sun,’ said a brave 
Greek, ‘then our folks will fight in the shade!’” (p. 344). Still one need 
not be surprised at any misquotation from one who could transform that 
grand line of Keats, “ Silent, upon a peak in Darien” into “On a silent 
peak in Dorien” (p. 474). This monstrous misquotation which almost 
deserves Byron’s objurgation, “ With just enough of learning to misquote,” 
leads to the suspicion that the enigmatical expression (p. 429), “ Would 
that she had only known what then belonged to her in this her day of 
peace!” is an unconscious mutilation of, “If thou hadst known, even 
thou, at least in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace!” 

If the author of this volume can draw any consolation from the mis- 
takes of others, he will find some in the volume of the same series which 
touches on his field, the Story of Persia, already commended for its 
graver style. In that book (p. 100) he might read, ‘“‘ When Atessa, the 
sister and wife of Cambyses, heard of this atrocious deed” (the murder 
of Smerdis), “she upbraided her husband for his wickedness. He only 
replied by kicking her so violently in the stomach that she died” (yet 
Atossa was the liveliest person in Persia during the subsequent reigns of 
Darius and Xerxes) ; or, on page 110, “ Aeschylus composed a magnifi- 
cent drama founded on the conflict of Marathon;” or, on page 116, 
“Leonidas and ten thousand Spartans were stationed there to hold the 
pass.” This might please him with the suggestion that other men had 
either not read Herodotus or had forgotten him. But what would he 
say when he found Mr. Benjamin speaking of the “wild climate” of 
Russia as having wrecked the fortunes of Charles IX. (!) (p. 105), and 
of “the Zend, a branch of the Sanskrit ” ? 


Rufus B. Richardson. 
DartmoutH COLLEGE. 
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AMERICAN STATESMEN. Patrick Henry. By Moses Corr Ty.er. 16mo. 
pp. vii, 398. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 
1.25. 

The age of accurate research, succeeding the age of tradition, brings 
down some great men, but fortunately builds up others, Professor 
Tyler, in this little book, does this service for Patrick Henry. He fol- 
lows up, with evident enjoyment, the malicious inaccuracies of Jefferson, 
who appears throughout as the veritable Devil of the piece. 

It has always been a puzzle, how such a marvelous gift, not only of 
eloquence, but of thoroughly sane eloquence, knowing just when to set 
the torch to kindle an irrepressible flame, should have been developed out 
of slouching, irreclaimable indolence and ignorance. Prof. Tyler begins 
with his boyhood, and remarks that the lad (a cousin, at one remove, of 
the historian Robertson, and at a few removes, of Henry Brougham), who 
at sixteen, under the sharp discipline of an educated father and uncle, 
had been grounded in mathematics, and had read Virgil and Livy, and 
who kept Latin enough to supply his want of French in talking with a 
Frenchman, may never have become a learned man, or a great reader, 
but was assuredly not illiterate or uncultivated. The author remarks that 
Jefferson need not have been so much puzzled over Henry’s command of 
apt expression, if he had been aware how thoroughly he had been drilled 
in Latin. It seems not to have been for nothing that his grandson used 
to dread the vigor of his grandfather’s examinations, not in Latin only, 
but also in Greek. 

From fifteen to twenty-four is a time of apparent idleness. He has 
here “ the aspect of some lawless, unkempt genius . . . borne along... by 
the mysterious undercurrents of his nature, into the realm of reverie where 
the soul feeds on immortal fruit and communes with unseen associates.” 
Yet even then he gained a taste for reading, mastering much of classical, 
and more of colonial history, and gathering “ much material for those in- 
cisive opinions which he so early formed as to the rights of the colonies, 
and as to the barriers to be thrown up against the encroaching authority 
of the mother country.” 

He knew very little law when admitted to the bar, but convinced his 
examiners that he might soon know all he needed. And the author 
brings evidence from various quarters to the effect that, besides the pier- 
cing insight of an eminent genius, Henry had the power of fitful but mar- 
velously concentrated application, before a great case, which brought him 
into his pleadings well furnished, and sometimes extraordinarily well fur- 
nished, with authorities far and near, bearing upon it. During his first 
four years of practice, it is now known, by the discovery of his carefully 
entered accounts, that at this time, when Jefferson conceives him to have 
been so indolent and negligent that he had to sponge on his father-in-law 
for a living, he received 1,185 fees to Jefferson's 54 during his first four 
years, and besides amply supporting his numerous family, advanced his 
father-in-law a large sum of money. 

Wirt’s description of Patrick Henry’s ineffectiveness in the Continental 
Congress, relieved only by a magnificent speech, which Professor Tyler 
remarks “certainly was not made on that occasion, and probably was 
never made at all,” is of a piece with the foregoing, and comes from the 
same hand, though Jefferson persuaded Wirt to omit the quotation-marks. 
The actual records show Henry’s part, like the rest, to have been 
that of a plain, pains-taking man of business. And though his oratory 
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dwarfs all his other gifts, it was hardly as an orator that, in critical times, 
he was made five times Governor of Virginia. Washington knew how 
to value the prompt effectiveness of his services of detail, if Jefferson 
did not. 

The unspotted morality and deep religiousness of Patrick Henry’s 
whole life were a good foundation for his public reputation. When fail- 
ing health withdrew him from other service, he made himself a sort of 
colporteur to circulate books of Christian evidences among the aristocratic 
youth of Virginia. A devoted and communicant member of the Church 
of England, he had the warm attachment of the Baptists, and other Vir- 
ginian dissenters, whose cause he had effectively helped to plead. 

Professor Tyler has done well, while showing that Patrick Henry was 
an even greater orator than he has been known for, to bring out the 
solid foundation of prudence, principle, morality, and Christian worth on 
which his unflagging reputation among his fellow- Virginians rested. 

Charles C. Starbuck. 

ANDOVER. 


THE Society FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL AMONG THE INDIANS AND 
OTHERS IN NortH AmeERIcA. 1787-1887. 225 copies. Printed for the 
Society. University Press. 1887. 


This is an historical sketch of this ancient society. It is especially 
valuable as showing the interest which has been taken in the Indians from 
an early time. The first settlers in New England had the care and con- 
version of the natives whom they found here distinctly in their plans and 
endeavors. ‘The Day Breaking if not the Sun Rising of the Gospell 
with the Indians ” is one of their titles in 1647. In 1649 the Commons of 
England incorporated “The President and Society for Propagation of the 
Gospel in New England.” In 1661 Charles II. gave a charter to a 
“Company for the Propagation of the Gospel amongst the Heathen Na- 
tives of New England, and the Parts adjacent in New England.” In 1701 
William III. chartered “ The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts,” which directed its efforts to the Indians. When the 
Revolution had made a new organization necessary, the society whose his- 
tory is now before us was incorporated by the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. Fora hundred years it has pursued its work which still con- 
tinues. The “Others” of its long name includes fishermen of the islands 
on the coast of-Maine: Scandinavians in the West: and the blacks of the 
South. It has employed missionaries and teachers, but is now working for 
the most part through Institutions in which Indians and negroes are edu- 
eated. Its funds are not large, but the expense of administering them is 
trifling and the income is given out year by year. The present sketch. 
with its accompanying documents, has been prepared by Mr. James F. 
Hunnewell for the members of the Society and for Libraries. 

Alexander McKenzie. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Biblisch-theologisches Wérterbuch der Neutestamentlichen Grdcitdt, 
von Dr. Hermann Cremer. Fiinfte vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. 
Zweites Drittel. 5.60 mks. Drittes Drittel. 5.60 mks. Complete 16.80 
mks. Gotha: Perthes. Large 8vo, pp. xvi, 922. — The first third of the 
fifth edition of this standard work was noticed in the April number of 
this Review, 1887. The third installment completes the book and con- 
tains prefaces and indices. A number of articles have been entirely 
worked over since the fourth edition, and two new ones éx@p0s and KoA7os 
have been added. The present edition is thus an appreciable improve- 
ment upon its predecessors. Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte fiir Stu- 
dierende, von Dr. Joh. Heinr. Kurtz. Zehnte Auflage in durchgiingig 
erneuter Bearbeitung. Erster Band (in zwei Teilen) : Bis zur Reforma- 
tion. Zweiter Band (in zwei Teilen) : Seit der Reformation. Leipzig : 
Neumann. 8yvo, pp. xii, 363, viii, 348, viii, 353, vii, 351. Complete 16 
mks. — The writer is very glad of the opportunity afforded by the ap- 

+ pearance of a new edition of this work to call the especial attention of 
American students to it. It is a book which has been so long before the 
public as perhaps to need no commendation, but the English garb in 
which it is chiefly known to us does scant justice to the excellences of 
the original. As a text-book of church history it has no equal in the 
German language, and perhaps no superior in any language. I do not 
mean, of course, to compare it with the monumental histories of Nean- 
der, of Gieseler, and of Schaff. I speak of it simply as a text-book. 
The work is not merely a compilation from other histories as text-books 
are too apt to be, but is the result of thorough and extended original 
work upon the part of a life-long church historian, and as such has 
the greatest value, not merely for students, but for all historians. In 
Germany it is everywhere acknowledged to be the standard work of its 
kind, and it would be a great pleasure to see it in its latest form made 
more accessible to us by an English translation. Less than three years 
have passed since the issue of the ninth edition, and the changes intro- 
duced in the present are of course limited. At the same time, the aged 
author is constantly active and awake to all progress, and the reader will 
find the latest results utilized and the book brought down to date. This 
is especially the case in connection with the Waldenses, in whose history 
Professor Miiller, of Giessen, has done of late most valuable work. A 
change in the author’s method lies in his making the Apostolic age a part 
of the first period, which comprises the first three centuries, thus break- 
ing down the sharp line of demarkation which ordinarily distinguishes 
this from subsequent ages. Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu im Lichte 
der messianischen Hoffnungen seiner Zeit, von W. Baldensperger, Lic. 
Theol. Strassburg: Keitz. 8vo, pp. v, 192. 2.50 mks. — An interest- 
ing study of this much discussed subject, in which the author pursues the 
excellent method of investigating first the messianic hopes of the Jews, 
and thus lays a good foundation for a study of Christ’s own ideas. The 
book contains much that is suggestive, but at the same time leaves con- 
siderable to be desired in respect to thoroughness. The conclusions are 
often far too easily reached and too little grounded. The author sums up 

his results in a closing chapter, from which I quote a few sentences: 
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“ Jesus hielt sich in der That fiir den verheissenen Messiah. Der Messias- 
glauben giebt. allein den wahren Schliissel zu seinem Selbstbewusstsein. 
In diesem Glauben ist ihm sein innerstes Wesen, seine Persénlichkeit erst 
aufgegangen, und von der Taufe an hatte er von sich selbst keine andere 
Vorstellung, als dass er der Messias sei.” “In keinem Augenblicke des 
Lebens Jesu handelte es sich um eine blosse Rolle, im Sinne der Accom- 
modationstheorie, so dass er selber der messianischen Hoffnung entwach- 
sen gewesen wiire und darin nur eine Form erblickt hatte, in welche er 
einen neuen Inhalt goss.” ‘Ist das Messiasbewusstsein Jesu von innen 
heraus, durch die religiése Erfahrung, nicht durch irgend einen Verstan- 
desschluss gewonnen worden, so fallt es auch nach seiner Totalitit 
niemals unter den Schiedsspruch der theoretischen Vernunft.” ‘“ Der 
Messiasglaube Jesu war also das active gestaltende Princip seines Lebens, 
so zu sagen das mdnnliche, befruchtende Element. Ohne dies Bewusst- 
sein wiire seine Persinlichkeit der Aussenwelt verschlossen und seine In- 
dividualitiit ein todter Buchstabe geblieben.”’ Wissenschaftlicher 
und praktischer Commentar tiber den Ersten Petrusbrief, von Dr. Joh. 
Martin Usteri. Zweiter Theil. Die Abfassungsverhiiltnisse. Ziirich : 
Hohr. 8vo, pp. 235-348. 2.50 mks., complete 7.50 mks. — The first part 
of this commentary was noticed in the forty-fourth number of the Review. 
The second part contains a discussion of the various introductory ques- 
tions connected with the composition of the epistle. The author considers 
it certain that it was written in the apostolic age, possibly by Peter him- 
self, but more probably by another hand, which seems to have been that of 
Silas. It was written either during the lifetime of Peter or shortly after 
his death. The author says: “So viel Ansprechendes iibrigens fiir uns 
die Silas-Hypothese hat, so geben wir doch gerne zu, dass ein zwingender 
Grund, die unmittelbare Autorschaft zu bestreiten, nicht besteht, womit 
fiir eine lediglich apologetische Betrachtung die Sache entschieden wiire. 
Der Historiker hingegen wird wegen des méglicher Weise allerdings rein 
zufilligen Mangels geniigend bestimmter, individueller Indizien sein 
Urtheil auf volle Gewissheit nicht abgeben kénnen.” Die Darstel- 
lungen der allerseligsten Jungfrau und Gottesgebdrerin Maria auf den 
Kunstdenkmilern der Katakomben. Dogmen- und kunstgeschichtlich 
bearbeitet von H. F. Jos. Liell. Mit Titelbild, 6 Farbentafeln und 67 
Abbildungen im Text. Freiburg i. Br.: Herder. 8vo, pp. xix, 410. 
8 mks. — This work consists of two parts; first: Der Nachweis fiir die 
Verehrung der allerseligsten Jungfrau Maria von den apostolischen Zeiten 
bis zu dem Concil zu Ephesus; second: Die Darstellungen der allerse- 
ligsten Jungfrau Maria auf den Kunstdenkmiilern der Katakomben. As 
might be expected, the first or dogmatic part is absolutely worthless. It 
is one of the most striking examples of perverted interpretation of his- 
torical documents the writer has ever had the fortune to see. The second 
part is much more valuable. The work which has been done upon this 
subject is to be sure a’most illimitable in extent, and the present book 
contributes little that is new, but its illustrations and plates are excellent, 
and the whole forms a convenient and useful summary. 

In connection with this work it is interesting to turn to a study from 
the Protestant standpoint in which the influence of heathen rites in the 
growth of Mary worship is pointed out. 
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PERIODICALS. 


Astarte-Maria. Eine Studie von Gustav Risch. Theologische Studien 
und Kritiken, 1888, Heft II, pp. 265-299. The author says: “So 
lange der Synkretismus in der Minoritit war, erzeugte er Hiresen, einmal 
im Besitz der Majoritiit beherrschte er die Kirche. Den Beleg zu dieser 
Wirkung auf Bibel und Kirche hat er an Maria, der Mutter des Herrn, 


geliefert.” . , 
Arthur C. McGiffert. 
Rome, Iraty. 
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ACID PHOSPHATE, 
For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, etc. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge. 

A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash, and iron, with phosphorie acid, in such form as to be 
readily assimilated by the system. Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians of all schools. Its action 
will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to take. It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to 
both brain and body. It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 





As a Brain and Nerve Tonic. 
Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, Ohio, says: “‘ From my experience, can cordially recommend it as a brain and 
nerve tonic, especially im nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia,’* etc., etc. 
For Wakefulness. 


Dr. WILLIAM P. CLOTHIER, Buffalo, N. Y., says: “I prescribed it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard student, 
for wakefulness, extreme nervousness, etc., and he reports it has been of great benefit to him.” 


In Nervous Debility. 


Dr. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: ‘‘ I have prescribed it for many of the various forms of nervous debility, 
and it has never failed to do good.” 


For the Ili Effects of Tobacco. 


Dr. C. A. FERNALD, Boston, says: ‘I have used it in cases of impaired nerve function with beneficial results, 
especially in cases where the system is affected by the toxic action of tobacco.” 


Invigorating, Strengthening, Healthful, Refreshing. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. 
Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
From New York Tribune, December 7th, 1887. 


$1,000 CHALLENGE. 
Remington Standard Typewriter. 
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We claim for our machine the following points of superiority: EASE OF MANIPULATION, DURABILITY, and 
SPEED — the essential qualities in a writing machine. 

Its ease of manipulation is unquestioned. To test its durability requires many years of actual use. But its 
SUPERIOR SPEED can be demonstrated in a few moments. 

WE CHALLENGE ALL OTHER WRITING MACHINES to a speed test, as follows: — 

THE UMPIRE TO BE SELECTED BY OUR COMPETITORS. 

DEPOSIT. Each competitor to deposit with the umpire a certified check, payable to his order, for $1,000. 

COMPETING MACHINES to write capitals and small letters. 

TIME. Before March Ist, 1888. The test to take place not earlier than one month after the first acceptance of 
this challenge. 

PLACE. NEW YORK CITY, IN SOME CONVENIENT HALL, TO BE SELECTED BY OUR COMPETITORS 
AND TO BE PAID FOR BY OURSELVES. ; 

NUMBER OF OPERATORS. Each competing machine to be represented by three operators, with an instrument 
foreach. The aggregate time of each team to be considered in making the award. 

MATTER TO BE WRITTEN. The Declaration of Independ This may be committed to memory, or written 
from dictation. If dictated, each operator may select his or her own reader. 

TRIALS. Each operator to have the privilege of three trials. 

DEDUCTIONS FOR ERRORS. A deduction of one second for every omitted, misspelled, or misplaced word. A 
deduction of one fifth second for every omitted punctuation mark or capital letter. 

DISPOSAL OF PROCEEDS. $500 to be equally divided amongst the operators of the winning team. The balance 
tobe donated tothe GRANT MONUMENT FUND. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 339 Broadway, N. Y. 
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wy 1888 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 
met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double col 
umn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, 
and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel 
and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Informa- 
tion from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


It presents in an inexpensive form, 


THE FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, Sci- 
ence, Politics, and Art, find expression in the periodical Literature of Europe, and especially of 


Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within the reach 
of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever is of immediate in- 


terest, or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the events 
or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general intelligence and 


OPINIONS. 


literary taste. 


“We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this grand publication, yet it does seem to grow bet- 
ter each year. . We regard it as the most marvelous pub- 
lication of the time. . Nowhere else can be found such a 
comprehensive and perfect view of the best literature and 
thought of our times. . It is unapproaehable by any other 
publication of its kind, and is in itself a complete library 
of current literature, while all the leading topics of the 
day are touched and discussed by the best pens of the age. 
No inducement could prevail upon those who have once 
become familiar with it to do without its regular visits.” 
— Christian at Work, New York. 

“By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 
thought upon all literary and public matters. It main- 
tains its leading position in spite of the multitude of aspi- 
rants for public favor. . A grand repository of the litera- 
ture of the age.’ — New York Observer. 

** Such a publication exhausts our superlatives. . There 
is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, biogra- 
phy, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be found in it. . 
It contains nearly all the good literature of the time.” — 
The Churchman, New York. 

“The more valuable to a man the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot do without it.’ — New 
York Evangelist. 

“To have Tae Livine Aaz is to hold the keys of the en- 
tire world of thought, of scientific investigation, psycho- 
logical research, critical note, of poetry and romance.” — 
Boston Evening Traveller. 

* Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
art, and, in a broader sense, politics, enter into its scope, 
and are represented in its pages. . . . Nearly the whole world 
of authors and writers appear in it in their best moods. . .. 
The readers miss very little that is important in the period- 
ical domain.” — Boston Journal. 

‘“*The American reader who wishes to keep the run of 
English periodical literature can do so in no other way so 
thoroughly and cheaply as by taking Taz Livine Acg.” — 
Springfield Republican. 

‘Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well in- 
formed in current literature as by the perusal of a long 
list of monthlies.”” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.”» — New York 
World. 





“ There has been a vast development of literature in 
cheap and convenient forms of late ; but so faras we know 
none has arisen which can take the place of Tue Livine 
Acs. All branches of literary activity are represented in 
it. . .. Im reading its closely printed pages one is brought in 
contact with the men who are making opinion the world 
over. .. . Always new, always attractive, always exhibiting 
editorial wisdom, it is as essential as ever to every one de- 
sirous of keeping up with the current of English liter- 
ature.’*— Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

** It stands unrivaled, collecting the best thought of 
the day, and spreading it before its readers with a wonder- 
ful power of selection. . . . The ablest essays and reviews of 
the day are to be found here.””— The Presbyterian, Phila- 
delphia. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page." — New York Tribune. 

**It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its monthly 
rivals.’? — Albany Argus. 

“ For a great deal of good literature for a little money 
THE LivING AGE leads the periodicals. . . . It occupies a place 
of eminence from which no rival can crowd it.’? — Troy 
Times. 

“ It saves much labor for busy people who have no time 
to go over the various reviews and magazines, but who 
still wish to keep themselves well informed upon the 
questions of the day.’’ — The Advance, Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indispensa- 
ble literature.’ — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“ At its publication price it is the cheapest reading one 
can procure.’ — Boston Globe. 

*It has been our literary companion for many years, 
and it furnishes us with a literary pabulum — historical, 
scientific, philosophical, philological, and critical — found 
nowhere else in the wide domain of literature.” — Chris- 
tian Leader, Cincinnati. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the best 
thought and literature of civilization.”” — Christian Advo- 
cate, Pittsburg. 

“ It is unequaled.’ — North Carolina Presbyterian, Wil 
mington. 

“Tt is absolutely without a rival.’’— Montreal Ga 
zette. 


PuBLISHED WEEKLY, at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


[* Possessed of Lirrsii’s Livine Aag, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will find 
himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.] 

For $10.50 Tue Living Ace and any one of the four dollar monthly magazines (or Harper's 
Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for $9.50, Taz Livine 
Age and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, post-paid. 


AppREss 





LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston. 
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WITH PSALMS. FOR THE USE OF CONGREGATIONS. 


Edited by GzorcE Harris, D. D., and WILLIAM JEWETT 
Tucker, D. D., Professors in Andover Theological Seminary, and E. K. 
Guiezen, A. M., of Providence. 12mo, cloth, $1.50; leather, $1.75; 
Persian levant, full gilt, $5.00. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


From A. A. STANLEY, late President of the Music Teachers’ Association of the 
United States. 


The compilers of “ Hymns of the Faith ” assigned themselves no easy task in undertak- 
ing to produce a work which should contain none but the choicest hymns and tunes, and 
at the same time be adapted to the requirements of successful congregational singing. 
These requirements are: well-defined melody, easy flow, moderate compass, and, above 
all, an adequate expression of the sentiments embodied in the hymns. 

To state that each and every tune in this collection fulfills these conditions is the high- 
est commendation which can be given to the work, and is at the same time a recognition 
of the intelligence and tact which have governed the compilers in their labor. 


From ROBERT BONNER, Esq., Secretary of the American College of Musicians. 


I have carefully examined the “ Hymns of the Faith,” and consider it to be superior to 
any other collection that I have ever seen. Its particular excellence consists in the musi- 
cal merit of the tunes themselves, and also in their perfect adaptability to the words with 
which they are coupled. 

I am impressed with the fact that while the old favorite tunes have been retained, suffi- 
cient prominence has been given to new tunes, and the modern school, if I may so term it, 
of hymn-tune composition has been very well represented. 


From Professor C.J. H. Ropes, of Bangor Theological Seminary. 


I deem it a privilege to make known to my brethren in the ministry of Maine, and par- 
ticularly to such as may be thinking of seeking a new hymn book, this, the latest, and in 
many respects the best, that I have seen. The hymns are a most remarkably good selec- 
tion. The ancient and medizval hymns are well represented by about sixty, while half 
that number more come from the German... . 

The tunes, viewed as music for congregational singing, form the best collection I have 
ever seen. I do not find a poor tune in the book. Those contributed by the musical edi- 
tor, which one perhaps rather expects, by experience, to find numerous and often common- 
place, are here only eight in number, and so good that I wish there were more from the 
same source. ... 

But the best thing about the tunes and the hymns is the scope which they give for pro- 
gress in the service of song. In both, this book will last longer than any other with 
which I am acquainted, before familiarity becomes wearisome. 


From the Congregationalist, Boston. 


These psalms and hymns speak for themselves, and we have no hesitation in the judg- 
ment that for richness, fitness, and variety in that department, the collection is preéminent. 
Take it for all in all, we doubt if there be any that in this respect approaches it in fresh- 
ness and fulness of adaptation to the needs of our Christian congregations. . . . The book 
by all means should be carefully examined and tested by congregations which desire re- 
plenishment in this department. 


*,* Single copies will be sent on receipt of price. The price to churches can be learned 
by application to the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park STREET, Boston, Mass. 
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WORKS OF REENLKAF WE 


POETICAL WORKS. 


HovsEHoLp EDITION. 12mo, $1.75; full gilt, $2.25; half calf, $3.00; morocco, or tree calf, 
0. 

Iasvicnaten Liprary EpITIon. With Portrait and 32 full-page illustrations. 8vo, full gilt, 
$3.50; half calf, $5.00 ; morocco, or tree calf, $7.50. 

CaBINET EniTIon. 18mo, $1.00; half calf, $2.00; seal, or tree calf, $3.00. 

Rep-LinE EpiTIon. With portrait, and 12 full-page illustrations. Small 4to, full gilt, $2.50 ; half 
calf, $3.50; morocco, or tree calf, $5.00. 

CAMBRIDGE EpiTI0.4. With fine portrait. 3 vols. crown 8vo, with gilt top, $5.25; half calf, $9.00; 
morocco, or tree calf, $13.50. 

Fami.y Epirion. Illustrated. 8vo, full gilt, $2.50. 


SEPARATE VOLUMES. 


Snow Bound. A Winter Idyl. 16mo, $1.00. 

THe Same. JilustratedEdition. With 40 illustrations by Harry Fenn. 8vo, full gilt, $2.50; mo 
Focco, $7.50. 

Maud Muller. Illustrated. 8vo, full gilt, $2.50; morocco, $6.00. 

Mabel Martin. A Harvest Idyl. Popular Edition. Illustrated. 16mo, $1.50. 

THE SAME. 58 illustrations, by Mary Hallock Foote. 8vo, full gilt, $2.50 ; morocco, or tree calf, 





$7.50. 
Baliads of New England. 60 illustrations, 8vo, full gilt, $2.50 ; morocco, $7.50. 
The Vision of Echard, and Other Poems. __ 16mo, gilt top, $1.25, 
The King’s Missive, and Other Poems. With portrait. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
Poems of Nature. With etched portrait and 15 full-page illustrations engraved from Nature 
by Elbridge Kingsley. 4to, full gilt, $6.00; tree calf, $15.00. 
The River Path. Illustrated. Square 16mo, full gilt, $1.50 ; morocco, or tree calf, $4.25. 
The Bay of Seven Islands, and Other Poems. With portrait, 16mo, gilt top, $1.00 
Saint Gregory’s Guest, and Recent Poems. [Illuminated parchment-paper covers, 


16mo, $1.00. 
PROSE WORKS. 


Prose parks. Cambridge Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, $3.50; half calf, $6.00; mo- 
rocco, $9 00. 
Poems and Prose Works. Cambridge Edition. 5 vols. 12mo, in box, cloth, $8.75; half 
» $15.00; morocco, or tree calf, $22.50. 


EDITED BY MR. WHITTIER. 


John Woolman’s Journal. With an introduction by Mr. WHITTIER. 16mo, $1.50. 

Songs of Three Centuries. Selected, with Introductory Essay, by Mr. WHITTIER. House. 
hold Edition. 12mo, $1.7 Hy full gilt, $2.25 ; half calf, $3.00 ; morocco, or tree calf, $4.50. 

THE SAME. Jilustraied Library Edition. 32 full-page illustrations. 8vo, full gilt, $3.50; half calf, 
$5.00 ; morocco, or tree calf, $7.50. 

Child-Life. A Collection of Poems for and about Children. Selected, with an Introductory Es- 
say, by Mr. WHITTIER. Illustrated, 12mo, full gilt, $2.00. 

Child-Life in Prose. A Volume of Stories, Fancies and Memories of Child-Life. Selected, 
with an Introductory Essay, by Mr. WHITTIER. Illustrated. 12mo, full gilt, $2.00. 


SELECTIONS FROM WHITTIER’S WORKS. 


Whittier Leaflets. For Homes, Libraries, and Schools. Edited by JosepHINE E. Hopcpon. 

y yee illustrated. Same style as Longfellow and Holmes Leaflets. Pamphlet, 25 cents ; in cloth, 
cents. 

Snow-Bound, Tent on the Beach, and Favorite Poems form “ Modern Clas- 
sics ” (No. 4), 32mo, 75 cents. ScHooL EDITION, 40 cents. 

Text and Verse. Parallel Verses from the Bible and from Whittier’s Works. Campiled by 
GERTRUDE CARTLAND. 32mo, 75 cents. 

Whittier Birthday Book. Edited by ExizaserH S. OwENn. With portrait and twelve 
illustrations. Square 18mo, $1.00; seal, limp, $2.50. 


WHITTIER PORTRAITS. 


A remarkably satisfactory portrait of Mr. Whittier has just been made. It is life-size, and represents 
both features and expression admirably. Price, $1.00. 


A small Steel Engraving, 25 cents. 





#,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 PaRK STREET, BosTon; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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LITERARY BULLETIN. 


“The Voice of New England.” 


ERY instructive and touching were the multitude and the 
spontaneousness of the tributes to Mr. Whittier on the 
seventeenth of December, when he completed his eigh- 
tieth year. Seldom does a man receive from all sections 
of the republic and from all classes of citizens expressions 
of admiration, reverence and affection so full and so sin- 

cere. “Thus shall it be done to the man whom the King [the people] de- 

”¢ § lighteth to honor.” 

Some of the reasons for this manifestation are well indicated by Senator 

rs § Hoar of Massachusetts, as follows :— 


There has not been a year of 
Whittier’s life, as we now look back 
on this long and brilliant period 
n> with which he has been contempo- 
rary, when he has not uttered counsel 
to the ear of this people which we 
now see to have been wise and safe 
and honest counsel. He should be 
called the “ voice of New England.” 
Better than any orator, better than 
Webster, better than Sumner, better 
- than Phillips in my judgment, his 

simple oa stirring verses, these 
uf, musical arrows which he has shot 
through the air, have expressed the 
sentiment of the people in regard to 

the great question of human liberty. 
ed, He has been our Burns, without the 
tincture and frailty of human clay. 
And how he has mingled and how 
for centuries upon centuries, as long 
as the English language and the 











- 


IN. memory of Massachusetts and Amer- 
th, ica lives, his name shall mingle 
with everything which adorns and 
all elevates this people! His voice has 
assigned her true glory and true 
by place to woman. He has been the 


pet of the home and of the school- 

ouse and of the church-spire. The 
church bells, heard beyond the stars, 
mingle their notes with his song. 
The procession of the New England 
: flowers, with every returning year, 
its will bring to the minds of men his 
name. hen the arbutus wakes in 


the spring there will awaken with it 
a memory fragrant as itself. When A ’ 





the lily opens its chalice at midsum- 
mer, men will think of that fame, 
even more spotless than the lily. 
When the gentian opens its cup in 
the autumn, and the cardinal hangs out its ‘express the love and the beauty and the 
red banner in August, for ages and ages, glory of the field. 

men will turn to the verses of Whittier to 
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A New Portrait of Mr. Whittier. 


Just before Mr. Whittier completed his eightieth year a new life-size 
portrait of him was finished which is far more satisfactory to his friends 
than any previously made. It represents admirably both his features and 
expression. It shows the poet, the prophet, the philanthropist, the man; 
and it may well find a place in every household where Mr. Whittier is 
admired, revered and loved. 


Mr. Crawford’s Latest Novel. N 


clea 
The London Athengum, in reviewing “ Paul Patoff,” remarks : — lifte 


The originality of it, the charm of the de- graceful style, and the Oriental character, t 
scription, and the brilliancy of the narration which has such strong attraction for him, stat 
are undeniable. Mr. Crawford’s pictures of has been portrayed once more with his pecu- cen! 
Constantinople and the Bosphorus show liar subtlety and precision. 
some of the highest qualities of his vivid and patr 


The St. Fames’s Gazette, of London, says :— mat 


The action of the story never flags. Move- lect to read “ Paul Patoff” will throw away 
ment is one of the principal charms of this a very pleasurable opportunity. 
very entertaining book. . . . Those who neg- 


The London Morning Post observes : — 


In his startling romance, “ Paul Patoff,” lies in its scenes of Eastern life. ... They 
Asia in Europe, or rather its capital, Constan- constitute a series of exciting pictures, as 
tinople, is made the scene of one of the most vividly Oriental as those of the “ Arabian 
thrilling tales the author has yet written. Nights.” 

The absorbing interest of the story chiefly 


Miss Murfree’s Latest Story. 


“The Story of Keedon Bluffs” charms critics as well as readers. The . 
Springfield Republican remarks of it : — 





vig¢ 


ant a a a Oe 





ee eS eee ee 


This is a pleasing tale of boys who go 
coon-hunting in the Tennessee mountains, 
and of a little girl who wins the affections of 
the household, though believed to be the 
child of their worst enemy. Nobody is killed 


at last; there is the same keen and affection- 
ate description of the humble mountaineers, 
men, women and children, that we have seen 
in her former books; and this is a welcome 
addition to the series. 


or dies of unrequited love, and all ends well able 
The New York Commercial Advertiser says: “It is capitally done and Soin 
shows the author’s unquestioned powers in a favorable and pleasing light.” Yo 
The Boston Fournal observes : “‘ Little Rosamondy ’ is a charming child 
in literature, who softens the hardest feelings and draws tender emotions 
from stony hearts.” 


- “Miss Phelps’s Wonderful Book.” 


“The Gates Between” has attracted remarkable attention and is gener- 
ally regarded as the best book Miss Phelps has yet written. A New York 
critic expresses the views of a multitude as follows : — 










Written with inimitable style and mag- 
netic attractiveness, it compels attention till 
its last page is read. It will outreach in 
popularity “Gates Ajar” by the same au- 
thoress. With remarkable vividness and 


novel imaginings it speaks of conditions in 
the Beyond. There are wonderful pages in 
this book, which picture with most striking 
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sentences the embarrassments, regrets and 
inabilities of souls in the Great Hereafter, 
when upon them dawns the sense of having 
failed to attain possible spiritual require- 
ments. It certainly antagonizes popular theo- 
logical theories, yet no person can well afford 
to pass idly by such an intense book. 








. 
, 


| 


Another critic, of Massachusetts, 
vigor : — 


iin © 


The air of probability is so strong that one 
forgets fora time it deals with that beyond 
the grave. The lesson taught is just as val- 
uable, however, and the reader will note that 
the authoress is pretty certain that the way 


0.8 Literary Bulletn. 


writes of it with equal insight and 


bearing on the spiritual life after the veil of 
mystery is rent. The volume is better than 
a ton of sermons, and the reader lays it down 
feeling that he has been taught a grand 
spiritual lesson. 












the life of this world is regulated has a strong 


— wv 


Schurz’s “ Henry Clay.” 


Mr. Schurz’s work continues to attract marked attention by its admirable 
clearness, ability, and candor. It commands respect by being altogether 
lifted above the atmosphere of partisan politics into the realm of pure 
statesmanship, and by treating the great questions of the first half of this 
century and Mr. Clay’s position respecting them in the light of the noblest 
patriotism and the highest civic morality. The New York Times re- 
marks : — 


Eminent as the work is for its union of 
criticism with philosophical fairness, this is 
not its sole claim to rank as one of the 


courage. Henry Clay appears as an active, 
memorable, and abiding force and person- 
ality, a man eminent for failings as well as 


te 


ablest and most important of recent political 
writings. It is a work that belongs to good 
literature, being pervaded by literary and 
art sense, written in elegant language, charm- 
ing for its lucidity, its intellectual eo 
its grasp of the subject, and its fine, manly 


for great virtues and great services to the 
Republic, and a generation which knows 
scarcely anything clearly and definitely of 
Clay’s place in the affairs of his country 
will read it with abounding pleasure and 
assured profit. 


The Political Science Quarterly observes : — 


We have in this life of Henry Clay a biog- 
raphy of one of the most distinguished of 
American statesmen, and a political history 
of the United States for the first half of the 
nineteenth century. In each of these impor- 
tant and difficult undertakings, Mr. Schurz 


Cabot’s Life 


has been eminently successful. Indeed, it 
is net too much to say that, for the period 
covered, we have no other book which 
equals or begins to equal this life of Henry 
Clay as an introduction to the study of 
American politics. 


of Emerson. 


The unanimity with which the critics pronounce this work one of remark- 
able excellence and of profound interest is quite noteworthy. The general 
tone of comment is well indicated in the following paragraph from the New 
York [Independent : — 












We are not disposed to stint our praise of 
this Memoir, The author has in a sense 
allowed Emerson to paint his own portrait ; 
that is, he has quoted freely from Emerson’s 
journal and letters as well as his public writ- 
ings. But the skill and judgment with which 
his selection has been made are admirable. 
There was about the man such an absence 
of petty peculiarities, such an impersonality 
in his personality, that the ordinary arts of 
the biographer would be here of little avail. 
There is not much in the way of entertaining 
anecdote, not much even of description of 


The Christian Union remarks :— 


The most satisfactory result of a reading 
of these volumes is the confirmation of the 
eneral impression of Mr. Emerson’s rare 
auty and harmony of character. 


What- 
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manners. Nevertheless, Emerson is made 
to stand out before us “of a manly shape, 
and of that growth he shall be at the resur- 
rection.” At the same time Mr. Cabot has 
furnished us with a most valuable history of 
a most important period — a history of ideas 
rather than events, of thought rather than 
action—and the fine scholarship that he 
has displayed ought not to pass without 
recognition. . . . Those who are capable of 
enjoying serious and thoughtful work will 
find this Memoir entirely delightful. 


ever may be thought of his teaching it is 
certain that such a character as his is the 
greatest and most beneficent of human 
achievements. 
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A Pwiticess of Java. 


Mrs. Higginson’s novel, “ A Princess of Java,” is criticised for containing 
some ratuer unpronounceable-looking Javanese words, but whoever has 
lived in Java and tries to write a story about it would, of course, be almost 
obliged to use some words not familiar to ordinary English readers. The 
New York 7imes suggests that if any one should be repelled by these words Ne 
so as to fail to read Mrs. Higginson’s story he would “lose a most charming 


romance.” The critic adds:— - 


In a few pages we are introduced to the tice and presenting the reader with novel and 
private life of Javanese nobles with the evidently accurate sketches of life in Java. 

















shading and humor that can only come from _ ... The novel compares very favorably with 
actual Lacutedes. Holding to the ideal view others dealing with the Orient. It has a , 
in the main, never descending to the ordinary well-formed plot, and its descriptions are SP’ 
Anglo-Saxon intolerance of dark-skinned pooner modelled; more than all, it en- gic 
people, Mrs. Higginson puts herself in the wraps without obtruding the woman’s feeling 


place of the white merchant and the Javanese 
noble alternately, doing both more than jus- Java 


The New Thoreau Book. 


The new volume of selections from Thoreau’s Journal, entitled “ Winter,” Es 
is at once timely and of permanent value. His eye for Nature was never 
dim ; and his reflections on Nature and human life were singularly original 
and stimulating. He was by no means sentimental, but the following sen- 
tence from Mr. Blake’s brief preface may give some readers a new concep 
tion of him : — 


in regard to polygamy. “A Princess of res 
5° 


is one of the best novels of the year. 





It was not merely nature in the ordinary 
sense, plants, animals, the landscape, etc., 
which attracted Thoreau. He is continually 
manifesting a human interest in natural ob- 


soul to another, I do not believe there can 
be found in literature, ancient or modern, 
anything finer, anything which comes closer 
home to our best experience than what ap- 


vol 


















jects, and thoughts of an ideal friendship pears in Thoreau’s writings gerierally, and 
are forever haunting him. Touching the especially in “Wednesday” of the “ Week 
highest and fairest relation of one human on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers.” 


A Beautiful Browning Book. 


One of the prettiest little volumes recently published is filled with 
Browning’s shorter poems, which doubtless, to the majority of readers, are 
his best. English literature cannot furnish many little volumes better than 


this. The Boston Advertiser says of it : — 


A book containing the choicest of Robert light the soul of the true book-lover. 
Browning’s lyrics, idyls and romances, little volume before us is, indeed, a charm- Be! 
printed on the fine paper and appearing in ing one in its mechanical make-up, as well as 
the dainty binding which so often comes to in the discretion and taste shown in its an 
us from the Riverside Press is enough to de- editing. wh 


The New Book of Cary Poems. _ 


: obs 
The “ Early and Late Poems” of Alice and Phoebe Cary are warmly § of 
welcomed, as was to be expected, for the readers of the poems of these sis- | tre: 
ters are numbered by tens of thousands, and many had failed to find in the | disc 
Household Edition pieces which they desired to preserve. The new book § whi 
is entirely distinct from the former. The Providence Yournal well says:— | Wh 


The 


Their poems have won the warm admira- themes stich a8 are fitted for human na The 
tion of many thousands of readers who have ture’s daily food. If they do not soar to thé Out 
found their philosophy tender and trie, their heights of human emotion, they do not . 
sympathies elt and hopeful, and their plunge to the depths of human passion. her 

132 




















Aiffiin &F'Co.s Literary Bulletin. 

Keeping midway between the two extremes, day themes, comforting the sad, and bring- 
they sing their sweet songs in harmonious ing rest to the weary and heavy-laden. 
versification, seeking inspiration in every- 


Toughion, 


oe vs 


Interesting Sermons. 


Of Rev. William Burnet Wright’s book, ‘“‘The World to Come,” the 
New York Evangelist remarks : — 


This volume contains twenty discourses. ing. Somehow Mr. Wright has caught that 
They remind us of the minister who said secret. His sermons are interesting to the 
that he was taught everything in the Theo- last degree, and besides are pithy, manly, in- 
logical Seminary, except how to be interest- structive, original, and persuasive. 


The Boston Zvanscript finds in these sermons “a manly, clear, earnest 
spirit; an evident desire to give deep reality and wide application to reli- 
gion ; an intent, strong and fearless, to win a hearing for religious truth and 
respect for religious matters by an appeal to reason and to life.” 


A Study of Aryan Religions. 


Rev. Leighton Parks’s thoughtful and candid book, “His Star in the 
, East,” has found marked favor with critics of equal thoughtfulness and 
candor. The New York 7imes says : — 


or 


vu mm 


Mr. Parks’s work is an honest endeavor 
to interpret to those who question as to the 
character of these early Aryan creeds what 
they really are.... For a thorough ac- 
quaintance with his subject and philosoph- 


The Independent, of New York, pronounces it “an unusually meritorious 
volume,” and adds : — 


The authoritative sources of information 
are ample, and he has explored them with 
diligence and intelligence. His lectures 
meet a need which is beginning to be felt 
seriously. The wide interest in Buddhism, 
and the vague impression of its comparative 
relations to Christianity, make studies of 
this kind highly opportune. Mr. Parks goes 
about his work in the right way, with fear- 


ical arrangement, and, most of all, for free- 
dom from sectarianism and formality of 
creed, Mr. Leighton Parks’s book is to be 
highly praised. 


less frankness, with sympathetic apprecia- 
tion enough to carry him into the heart of 
the religions he proposes to study, and yet, 
on the other hand, without at all impairin 
his Christian insight. He is both a bol 
and an advanced thinker on theological sub- 
jects, and in these lectures puts himself in 
a line with the best thought of the living 
Church. 













af. A French Tribute to American Writers. 


Under the head of “Naturalism in the United States,” Madame Th. 
Bentzon contributes to the “ Revue des Deux Mondes” for September 15th 
an article of great interest, in which she discusses those American writers 
who have been most conspicuous for their close and sympathetic observa- 
tion of nature and for the felicity with which they have incorporated their 
observations in literature. The article gives the most space to the writings 
nly § of Thoreau and Burroughs, carefully discriminating between them, and 
sis [| treating each as his admirers ought heartily to approve. Besides these are 
the — discussed some of the essays of Mr. Lowell, Miss Jewett’s “ White Heron,” 
ook § which she praises very highly, and incidentally Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, 
:— | Whittier, Emerson, Warner, Mrs. Thaxter, Bradford Torrey, and Miss 
Thomas. She gives to the works named in her review the title of “The 
| Out-Door Library,” which she evidently finds very interesting, and causes 
her readers to regard it with similar favor. 
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The Need of It. 


Articles of great value are constantly appear- 
ing in the secular and religious periodicals; and 
any one who does not save valuable newspaper 
matter is losing a great deal. The words of one 
wiser than Solomon are pertinent here: “ Gather 
” the fragments that remain, that nothing be 
ost. 

But all the methods for preserving newspaper 
dippings, previously in use, have serious defects, 
—take too much time to find them, to fold, re- 


fold, and replace them, and are not handy for rapid | 


reference. Now the 


Topical Scrap-Book System 


does away with all these difficulties. 
library any literary person secures (in handsome 
form, and at his fingers’ ends) a systematic clas- 
sification of all valuable newspaper matter. It is 
not one or two scrap-books filled with all sorts of 
matter, but 


A Separate Scrap-Book 


for each important subject, made expressly for the 
purpose, with the title lettered on the back. (See 
cut above.) 


Its Advantages. 


Ist. All the matter upon any given subject is col- 
lected together, and can be found in a moment. 
2d. It saves time. There is no hunting to be 
done, or folding, refolding, or replacing. A touch 
of mucilage at the top and bottom of an article, and 
itis in its place. This permits them to be re- 
moved when no longer desired, or parts of them 
to be cut out for platform or other use. 

3d. It is handy for suggestion, as well as for ref- 
erence,—a feature possessed by no other sys- 
tem. 

4th. It is convenient in size, being no larger than 
an ordinary hand volume, — 6}x10 inches, — yet 
large enough to preserve any amount of material, 
containing 120 pages. 

5th. A handsome addition to the book shelves, 
filling them with a fine set of Jeather-backed 
books, looking like a finely-bound Encyclopedia, 
and they are nothing less than that when filled 
with choice cuttings. 


With this | 


opical Scrap-Book Library. 
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6th. And cheap beyond example, —a big point, 
for it enables a man to have a Library of such 
books, instead of the usual one or two, and at a 


small outlay. 


The Titles. 


We put upon the books any title you may want. 
The following titles are suggested: “ Illustra- 
tions,” “Temperance,” “ Miscellaneous,” “ Social 
Questions,” “ Politics,” “Education,” “ Christian 
Work,” “Sermons,” “The Bible,” “ Missions,” 
“The Church,’ “Christianity,” “ Personal,” 
“God,” “Book Reviews,” “Isms,” “ Eschatol- 
ogy,” “Sunday-School; The Young,” “ The 
Christ,” “Sin and Atonement,” ‘ Holy Spirit,” 
‘“‘Exegetical,” “ Devotional,” ‘“‘ Homiletic Notes,” 
“Duties and Graces,” “ Preachers and Preach- 
ing,” “ Biographical,” “ Revivals,” “ Health.” 


Views of Eminent Men who have Used 
Them. 
HON. ANDREW D. WHITE, 
President Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


It seems to me that yeu have hit upon an admi- 
rable thing. My only wonder is that of Colum- 
bus’s companions, in the setting up of the egg, — 
namely, that no one had done so good and simple 
a thing before. 


REV. W. M. TAYLOR, D. D., LL. D. 
Pastor Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y. 


I received your specimen copy, and have been 
so much pleased with it, and with your whole 
plan, that I beg now to enclose check that you 
may send me twelve volumes, with the titles indi- 
cated below. I have lost a great deal for lack of 
such a series of books. 

From ‘* The Examiner,’’ N.Y, 

We have received a specimen of the “ Scrap- 
Book Library ” for inspection. It is the cheapest, 
most convenient, and best contrived plan for per 
manently preserving newspaper clippings that we 
have ever seen. In its special field this series of 
books is without a peer. 

Price.— The volumes are put at the marvel- 
ously low price of 75 cents each, all charges pre- 


paid; 5 _ cent. discount on 6 volumes, 10 per 
cent. on 12. 


C. VENTON PATTERSON & CO., 


Socuneram, N. Y. 
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CAPITAL, $750,000. SURPLUS, $349,307. 


J BAWATKINS yortence co, 


17 Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 








and Principal returned to Investors. No delay. Nota dollar lost. 


In amounts of $300 and upwards, for 
B NI URE BG S*: sale at our New York office 
at par and accrued interest, 





secured by = Spee and sw >» $1,080,30%- Each $100,000 of Bonds is further 
secured by 1 00,008 of First re m Real Estate worth over $250,000, 
deposited wit bas 3 Ly = con Pere st Co. "ot New York, with full power of sale, 
ih Debenture Bond is certified by said Trust Co. 
If preferred, Mortgages wttt be made direct to the investor, Principal and interest fully guaranteed, 


All Bonds, and interest by half-yoarly coupons, payable at the National Bank of Ce: in New York, 
For pamphlet with full information, and 450 testimonials by our patrons, ad 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broad 


ORMSBY MACKNIGHT MITCHEL, 
ASTRONOMER AND GENERAL. 











A Biographical Narrative by his Son, F. A. Mrrcnet. With Steel Portrait. Crow 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


This life of the famous astronomer, and hardly less famous general, written by his son, and suppl 
mented by his own remarkably full, informing, and interesting letters, is a biography of special valu 
General Mitchel was one of the most thoroughly living men America has ever produced, and his im 
mense energy was guided by keen intelligence, trained judgment, and a noble moral purpose. Th 
portion relating to the War for the Union is not a superficial narrative of military movements am 
battles, but traces the operation of those principles which were at the heart of the conflict, and th 
moral and political forces which decided the fate of armies. 


*4* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston. 
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EASTER CARDS BY MAIL. 


EASTER SUNDAY comes on the first day of April. Easter card 
packets for 1888 now ready, and are unusually fine. Order at once. 
We will send a complete set of the first six packages for $3.50, 
and of the complete 9 sets for $5.00, and 50 cents for postage and 
registering, or any one ordering $5.00 worth of the above packets at, 
one time, a $1.00 packet will be sent free. 
No. 1.—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 
Prang & Co.’s and other fine Easter Cards, together with a 
DOUBLE FRINGED CARD AND A HANDSOME BIRTHDAY CARD 
No. 2.— For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large 
and finer Cards from the above publishers, with a FOLDING CARD, also 
@ CARD OPENING IN FORM OF A GREEK CROss, by L. Prang & Co. 
Yo. 3.— For $1.00 and 6 Cents for Postage, a choice selec- 
tion of ‘2 BEAUTIFUL CARDS OF PRANG’s and HILDESHEIMER’S, including 
& SOUVENIR BOOKLET (retail price, 35 cents) and a HAND-PAINTED CARD. 
No. 4. — For $1.00 and 8 Cents for Postage, « selection of 
10 oF OUR LARGEST AND FINEST CARDS, together with an Easter 
BooKLET, and an EASTER CHERUB CARD CUT OUT IN FORM OF AN ANGEL'S 
HEAD WITH WINGS. 
No, 5. — For $1.00 and 10 Cents for Postage, 10 double 
Fringed Cards (not folded), each in a separate envelope, togethe: 
Me a a mounted = silk ribbon, by L. —_—, 
No. 6.—For 25 Cents and 2 Cents for Postage, Prang’s, 
fill things wt oe Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful Cards. 
ano fair ANDO swe t No. 7.— For $1.00 and 8S Cents for Postage, 4 beautiful 
Folding Cards and 4 Souvenir Books, with appropriate 
Come the €A STER: MORN selections from best authors ; retail price, 25 and 50 cents each, and 
an enlarged Lithographic Card of the above cut, by L. Prang & Co. 
t. No. 8.— BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine 
Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 
wr eg are aba an PACKET. For 50 Cents, 20 Cards, of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s 
Yards, assorted. 
STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 
Pearl Cards, and other Novelties, at 15, 25, 50, 75 cents and $1.00 each, for Birthday or Anniversary, 
which will be selected with care for different tastes and ages as specified. 
TO TEACHERS ONLY. 
50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for 81.00 and 8 cents for Postage. Better 
assortment. $2.00 and 10 cents for Postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, $3.00 and 20 cents for 
Postage and Registering. 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PAPE R BY T at E PO U N D We are the New England agents for the Hurlbut Paper 
« Co. (established in 1822), and manufacturers of the Bea- 
con Hill Linen Paper (no better or more elegant paper can be made). Selling directly from mills to the con- 


sumer, we are able always to give lowest possible prices. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 
number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents, and special prices to those taking orders for these papers 


with our card packets. 
POT-POURRI (Rose Leaves). 
A preparation of Rose-Leaf Petals combined with the choicest Oriental perfumes, which will remain fragrant 
for years. Per box, size 334 by 43, postpaid, 50 cents. In fine Japanese Jars, securely packed and filled, price 
from $1.00 to 85.00. 


HH. #. CARTER & KARRICK, No. 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 
BEA UTIFUL NEW BOOKS OF POETRY. 


Lyrics, cs, Idyls, and Romances. 
Selected from the Poems of Ropert Brown1nc. 16mo, tastefully bound, gilt top, $1.00. 
This beautiful little book contains sixty or more of the choicest of Browning’s shorter poems. 


Lyrics and Sonnets. 
A new volume of Poems. By Epita M. Tuomas, author of “A New Year’s Masque,” “The Round 
Year,” ete. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Bird-Talk. 


AC alendar of the Orchard and Wildwood. By Mrs. A. D. T. Wurrney, author of “Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood,” ete. With many illustrative designs. Tastefully bound, $1.00. 


Early and Late Poems of Alice and Phoebe Cary. 
This collection is entirely distinct and different from the Household Edition of the Poems by ALicr 
and Pua@pe Cary. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Colonial Ballads, Sonnets, and Other Verse. 


3y Marcaret J. Preston, author of “ Cartoons,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Poems. 
By Epwarp Row.anp SILL. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


. The Old Garden and other Verses. 


$y MarcareT Detanp. New and enlarged edition. 16mo, fancy cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
The Unseen King and Other Poems. 
By Carotine Leste Frexp, author of “High Lights.” 16mo, parchment-paper cover, $1.00. 


The Heart of the Weed. 
Second Edition. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. _ Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN. AND COMPANY, Boston. 
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Best oF Lire COMPANIE 
Paid Policy-Holders, $13,000,000. 


Pays ALL CLAIMS Without Discount, and immediately upon receipt of Satisfactory Proofs, 
rIssveEs 


ACCIDENT POLICIES with EP Weckiy Indemnity, NOP FOMPEITED ‘by chance 


rete caer wet 4g pro rata. 
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